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■  The  vicissitudes  of  editorial  life  have  delayed  this  Bulletin  so 
that  it  cannot  be  in  your  hands  in  advance  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
I  have  regretfully  omitted,  therefore,  the  notes  that  Mrs.  Hires 
prepared  as  a  sort  of  advance  notice  because  the  full  report  of  the 
Meeting  with  its  elaborate  program  will  be  given  in  the  next 
Bulletin,  we  hope.  That  will  be  even  more  satisfactory  to  the 
members  who  cannot  attend  because  of  the  distance  or  because 
of  their  own  programs  and  necessities. 


For  some  of  you  the  Bulletin  will  arrive  after  your  iris  shows 
are  passed,  for  others  when  they  are  still  to  come.  We  hope  very 
much  that  you  have  already  made  very  full  notes  of  your  shows 
that  can  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Karcher  or  that  yon  will  take  very  full 
notes  if  the  shows  are  still  to  be.  Do  remember  that  the  names  of 
the  varieties  winning  the  prizes  are  even  more  important  than  the 
names  of  the  persons.  Fifty  years  from  now  when  some  serious 
person  is  examining  the  records  of  the  development  of  iris  cul¬ 
ture  in  America  it  will  be  vital  to  have  a  record  of  the  year  when 
such-and-such  a  variety  began  to  make  its  general  appearance  in 
the  shows  and  when  such-and-such  others  began  to  disappear.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  discover  whether  or  not  it  took  one  year  or 
ten  for  an  introduction,  which  of  course  is  dated  by  its  registra¬ 
tion,  to  reach  the  general  public,  in  short  such  data  help  establish 
the  span  of  life  of  each  variety. 


For  those  of  you  who  will  try  to  take  photographs  that  can  be 
used  in  the  Bulletin,  may  I  repeat  that  these  will  be  welcome, 
but  that  there  are  certain  necessities  of  photography  that  deter¬ 
mine  their  usefulness.  Remember  always  that  it  is  better  to  send 
in  a  small  sharply  detailed  picture  than  a  soft  or  fuzzy  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Glossy  prints,  too,  please.  We  are  seriously  in  need  of 
good  pictures  of  iris  in  the  perennial  border  and  of  pictures  of 
single  clumps  with  three  or  more  stalks  of  flower.  Again  we  are 
in  need  of  pictures  of  flower  arrangements  using  iris  as  the  main 
note.  These  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  obtain  and  are  the  most 
delightful  when  well  done.  If  you  will  look  back  through  the 
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Bulletins  you  will  discover  how  this  theme  has  been  neglected. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  those  most  concerned 
with  judging,  I  should  like  to  beg  that  some  year  you  take  a  sab¬ 
batical  leave  from  judging  and  do  this  kind  of  a  chore  for  your 
Society. 

The  Officers  still  have  in  mind  the  publication  of  a  book  of  spe¬ 
cies  notes  and  pictures  in  cooperation  with  The  American  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  A  very  considerable  number  of  pictures  have 
been  accumulated  by  each  of  the  Societies  but  there  still  remain 
many  sorts  to  be  photographed  and  reported  upon.  If  you  have 
any  opportunity  for  getting  such  pictures  and  of  writing  notes 
about  species,  please  add  your  bit  to  the  general  compilation.  It 
is  probable  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  have  pictures  of  all  the 
species  that  have  been  named  and  recorded,  but  we  should  have 
a  very  fair  lot.  The  most  serious  omissions  so  far  are  the  species 
from  the  Pseudoregelia  Section,  which  seem  to  be  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  even  as  seed.  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  have  to  get 
copies  of  existing  pictures  for  some  of  them. 

If  you  have  kept  data  on  the  length  of  time  before  germination 
of  species  seed,  may  we  have  a  note  of  that  and,  in  sending  your 
note,  please  tell  whether  the  seed  was  gathered  and  sown  from 
your  own  or  other  local  plants  or  whether  it  came  from  a  distant 
source  so  that  it  was  more  than  dry  when  you  sowed  it. 

With  these  reminders  for  your  imagination  and  your  program, 
we  send  this  Bulletin  along  with  the  good  wishes  for  a  splendid 
season. 


B.  Y.  Morrison,  Secretary. 


IRIS  NOTES 
Sam  L.  Graham 


■  I  often  wonder  if  in  their  enthusiasm  for  iris  improvement 
our  present  day  hybridizers  are  not  over-emphasizing  size  of 
bloom  to  the  detriment  of  the  smaller  flowered  varieties.  More 
seem  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  the  show  room  than  in  garden 
value.  In  looking  over  a  list  of  our  newest  and  highest  rated 
varieties  I  find  practically  none  that  could  be  listed  among  the 
smaller  flowered  sorts,  the  kind  that  are  most  assuredly  needed 
for  the  ideal  garden  picture.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  out  of 
harmony  in  a  well  planned  Iris  Garden  than  an  arrangement 
composed  of  all  tall,  large  flowered  varieties,  regardless  of  their 
high  rating  and  pleasing  colors.  I  am  not  intending  in  the  least 
to  discourage  the  wonderful  progress  being  made  in  production 
of  the  large  blooming  varieties  of  such  wonderful  colors  and  fine 
branching  stalks  that  are  being  given  us.  My  point  is  that  it 
seems  the  smaller  kinds  so  essential  to  the  garden  picture  are  not 
given  more  consideration  in  the  great  quest  for  iris  betterment. 
It  has  been  quite  a  while  since  such  varieties  as  Cameo,  Wedge- 
wood,  Arlette,  Gay  Huzzar,  Ariel,  Flammenswert,  Afterglow, 
and  a  number  of  other  smaller  varieties  made  their  appearance. 
And  today  what  better  have  we  of  like  size  in  their  respective 
colors?  Large  bloom  seems  to  be  the  order  of  today  and  since 
every  one  seems  to  want  it  I  can  hardly  blame  our  producers 
in  striving  for  it,  yet  in  their  quest  for  same  it  would  seem 
smaller  blooming  kinds  of  high  value  should  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  and  be  introduced.  I  should  not  be  critical 
of  others  when  I,  too  find  myself  remiss  in  the  very  thing  I  am 
censuring  others  for.  In  the  small  way  I  have  undertaken  hy¬ 
bridizing  I  find  myself  likewise  working  for  size  both  of  bloom 
and  stalk.  I  fear  in  doing  so  I  have  possibly  overlooked  some 
smaller  kinds  of  merit;  discarding  them  simply  because  of  size. 
So  let  me  suggest  to  our  hybridizers  to  not  overlook  the  smaller 
kinds  and  occasionally  give  us  something  new  which  I  feel  sure 
will  be  welcomed  by  our  present  day  iris  public,  especially  those 
seeking  the  best  for  garden  arrangement. 

Now  for  my  impression  of  some  of  the  iris  as  I  observed  them 
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during  the  past  blooming  season  (1936-Ed.).  Each  year  it  be¬ 
comes  more  difficult  to  appraise  iris  values  or  at  least  to  confine 
our  opinion  to  a  comparatively  limited  number.  So  many  fine 
new  ones  make  their  appearance  as  the  years  roll  around  that  I 
often  wonder  if  the  limit  of  perfection  will  ever  be  reached.  Tis 
true  that  in  blues,  reds,  and  pinks  the  perfect  colors  have  not 
yet  been  reached.  Even  though  such  perfection  were  ever  at¬ 
tained  I  feel  sure  many  of  our  present  day  approaches  would 
still  remain  with  us.  Regardless  of  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth  I  could  never  persuade  myself  to  part  with  such  fine 
things  as  Missouri,  Shining  Waters,  Pale  Moonlight,  Cheerio, 
Burning  Bronze,  Red  Dominion,  and  numerous  others. 

In  the  medium  and  light  toned  yellows  it  is  hard  to  visualize 
improvement  over  our  present  day  varieties,  yet  I  am  informed 
there  are  others  in  the  offing  that  will  prove  their  superiority. 
If  such  is  true  they  will  be  of  the  breath-taking  kinds.  There 
is  still  room  for  the  deeper  shades  in  their  color  although  in 
California  Gold,  Golden  Hind,  and  Jasmania  we  have  a  trio 
that  will  rank  high  regardless  of  what  the  future  has  in  store. 

In  whites  it  seems  perfection  has  been  attained,  yet  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  was  said  when  Purissima  made  its  appearance.  I 
also  am  told  there  are  still  four  whites  awaiting  introduction. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  predict  Snow  King,  Crystal  Beauty,  Easter 
Morn,  Gudrun,  and  Venus  de  Milo  will  still  be  with  us  for  years 
to  come.  For  sheer  beauty  of  bloom,  form,  branching,  and  grow¬ 
ing  habits  Snow  King  is  seemingly  close  to  perfection ;  a  real 
beauty. 

Probably  less  progress  lias  been  attained  in  pinks  than  in  any 
of  the  other  colors.  While  this  is  true,  I  am  predicting  that  in 
the  next  few  years  their  development  will  probably  prove  as 
sensational  as  have  the  yellows  and  whites.  Each  year  in  pink 
blends  and  self  colors  we  are  making  progress  in  elimination  of 
the  objectionable  magenta  and  lavender.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  reds.  We  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  perfection.  Won¬ 
derful  progress  has  been  made  and  here,  too,  I  am  told  there  are 
surprises  awaiting  us  in  newer  things  to  come. 

The  past  season  presented  many  fine  new  iris  that  I  had  seen  in 
bloom  for  the  first  time  and  I  am  sure  many  others  I  have  not 
seen  that  are  equally  as  fine.  Consulting  my  notes  I  find  the 
iris  that  impressed  me  most  was  “Rosy  Wings,”  a  very  appeal- 


ing  variety  as  it  bloomed  in  my  own  garden.  The  name  is  most 
suggestive  and  the  bloom  of  good  size  and  substance  was  beauti¬ 
fully  poised  on  tall,  well-branched  stalks.  The  carrying  quality 
too  was  excellent.  Truly,  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  Shah  Jehan 
was  another  very  striking  variety ;  similar  to  Dorothy  Dietz,  but 
of  much  better  color. 

Noranda  showed  the  best  color  tone  of  the  dark  blues.  St. 
Louis  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gibson  were  also  very  striking  in  the 
darker  blue  shades.  But  why  try  to  pick  the  best  when  there 
are  so  many  that  rank  high  in  such  a  galaxy  of  iris  stars.  Were 
Blue  Velvet  better  branched  I  feel  it  would  rank  probably  at  the 
top  of  the  list  in  the  darker  colored  Blues. 

Happy  Days,  Lady  Paramount,  Lucretia  Bori,  Eclador,  Chro- 
mylla,  California  Gold  and  Alta  California  in  yellows  are  all  top 
notch  iris.  Also  Golden  Hind,  Alice  Harding,  Eilali,  Sun  Dust 
and  Tasmania  as  I  saw  them  on  one  year  stalks  are  most  out¬ 
standing  in  their  fine  rich  coloring. 

Cheerio,  Burning  Bronze,  Spokan,  Joycette,  and  Ethel  Peck- 
ham  were  the  best  of  the  reds.  The  older  Indian  Chief  and 
Dauntless  are  still  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  first  class  garden. 
Garden  Magic,  the  Red  Douglas,  and  Ella  Winchester,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  are  wonderful  advancements  in  the  reds  and  also  that 
another  to  be  introduced  under  the  name  “Piute”  will  show 
the  greatest  advancement  in  color  tone. 

Others  in  various  colors  and  color  combinations  I  have  listed 
as  showing  wonderful  bloom  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  out¬ 
standing  collection  are  Junaluska,  Pluracelle,  Serenite,  Violet 
Crown,  Mary  Geddes,  Directeur  Pinelle,  Vision,  Golden  Light, 
Noweta,  Blue  Triumph,  Persia,  Shirvan,  Copper  Lustre,  At 
Dawning,  El  Tovar,  Jean  Caveux  (the  best  of  the  tans),  Dore, 
Natividad,  Joyance,  Aline,  Maid  of  Astalot  (the  best  Plicata 
1  have  seen)  and  a  beautiful  blue  “Exclusive,”  of  Dr.  Grant’s. 
I  could  add  many  more,  but  these  are  the  ones  I  saw  in  especially 
fine  bloom  and  which  I  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most 
aristocratic  Iris  Society;  in  fact,  in  my  opinion  they  are  among 
the  cream  of  the  iris  world.  I  might  add  that  all  seem  well 
adapted  for  our  Southern  climate. 

Many  more  of  the  newer  introductions  and  those  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  I  hope  to  see  in  bloom  next  season,  most  of  which  I  have  in 
my  own  garden.  Among  these  are  Marco  Polo,  Beowulf,  Golden 


Treasure,  Attye  Eugenia,  Sahara,  Seduction,  Ella  Winchester, 
Wasacht,  Deseret,  Robert,  Noranja,  Ballet  Girl,  Tarantella, 
Itasca,  Sunol,  Ozone,  Golden  Bow  and  Jean  La  Fitte,  being 
some  of  the  number.  I  have  splendid  reports  on  all  of  these  and 
hope  they  measure  up  to  expectations  and  prove  good  growers 
for  our  Southern  gardens. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  todav  I  believe  the  iris  is  far 

*/ 

the  most  popular  of  our  garden  flowers  and  is  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  the  years  pass  by.  Also  that  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Iris  Society  is  the  best  edited  and  contains  more  real  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  matter  than  any  of  the  other  flower  society  publica¬ 
tions.  My  hat  is  off  to  our  efficient  staff  of  associate  editors. 
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WHAT  DO  I  GROW  IN  MY  GARDEN  AND  WHY? 

M.  E.  Douglas 

■  To  answer  fully  would  be  too  much.  The  area  of  the  home¬ 
stead  is  about  two  acres,  entirely  surrounded  by  plantings  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  with  perennial  borders 
and  beds  in  appropriate  parts  of  the  garden.  The  original  idea, 
seventeen  years  ago,  was  to  obtain  sanctuary  and  privacy  by 
boundary  plantings  which  would  simultaneously  serve  in  selected 
areas  as  backgrounds  for  the  gardens  within  such  boundaries. 
The  individual  plant  life  varies  from  a  Bald  Cypress  tree  over 
100  feet  tall  to  an  Iris  gracilipes  in  its  shade — from  a  30-foot 
Japanese  cedar  ( Crypt omeria  japonica  Lobbi)  to  the  lavender 
crocus  of  this  season. 

Do  I  grow  iris  for  effect  in  the  garden,  or  am  I  a  collector? 

Primarily  for  effect  in  the  garden.  Incidentally,  I  collect  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  with  a  view  to  replacement 
of  inferiority  by  superiority  when  ascertained.  I  have  about 
400  to  500  varieties  and  species  of  iris ;  of  the  species,  such  as 
fulva,  ensata,  gracilipes,  tectorum  and  tectorum  alba,  pseudacorus, 
orient alis,  sibirica.  There  are  15  or  20  Kaempferi  named  varieties 
and  several  laevigatas,  including  the  albo-pupurea  just  planted. 
The  major  quantities  are  of  tall  bearded  hybrids  and  lesser  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediates  and  dwarfs. 

Do  I  grow  my  iris  because  I  think  they  are  beautiful  or  be¬ 
cause  someone  else  says  they  are  the  best  in  the  world? 

Before  I  was  graduated  from  short  pants,  or  almost  before,  I 
had  on  the  old  Douglas  homestead  in  Michigan,  a  collection  of 
about  all  the  wild  flowers  that  I  could  transplant  there.  I 
failed  with  the  fringed  gentian,  by  the  way.  In  the  first  home 
of  my  own  in  New  Jersey,  I  first  experimented  with  many  an¬ 
nuals — later  with  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants,  then  with  peren¬ 
nials  in  variety.  Finally,  I  came  to  grow  many  irises  because 
I  get  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  them — fewer  disap¬ 
pointments  and  less  trouble  than  with  plants  of  the  other  genera. 
I  like  the  irises  better.  I  seldom  buy  an  iris  that  I  have  not  first 
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seen — if  that  is  what  your  question  really  means.  Our  own  good 
Dr.  Everett,  I  fancy,  seldom  does.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  “sell 
myself  on”  a  variety  than  it  is  to  influence  me  to  buy,  by  the  use 
of  glowing  generalities  of  high  praise  divorced  from  factual  state¬ 
ments  of  the  vital  facts  that  every  enthusiast  wants  to  know  about 
the  essential  characters  of  a  variety  as  a  garden  subject. 

No,  when  I  read  such  vague,  indefinite,  opinionative,  and  non- 
de-scriptive,  juvenile  “copy”  as  “always  a  favorite  in  the  West 
and  now  receiving  its  due  in  Eastern  gardens”  (page  27,  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  51)  about  a  variety  you  could  hardly  find  distributed  in 
this  region  without  a  Federal  search  warrant,  and  a  Department 
of  Justice  investigator  with  a  New  Dealer’s  expense  account,  I  say 
to  myself  in  effect,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  A.  Edward 
Newton  “Ephemera:”  “Go  on,  my  dear  Americans,  go  on!”  Or, 
to  the  same  point  this:  “One  of  the  new  Mitchell  yellows  which 
will  probably  outscore  all  others”  (page  27,  Bulletin  No.  51), 
followed  on  the  next  page  with  this  about  another  yellow :  ‘  ‘  Far 
and  away  the  finest  yellow  I  have  ever  seen.”  No,  I  want  the 
vital  factual  data  as  varietal  notes — and  not  ballyhoo  and  blarney. 

For  example,  when  I  turn  to  the  copy  about  I.  cristata  on  page 
65  of  the  same  Bulletin  No.  51,  I  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  find¬ 
ing  plenty  of  vital  statistics  coupled  with  laudation  that  is  sin¬ 
cere  and  true. 

If  we  had  in  the  Bulletin  less  of  the  former  indefinite,  uncon¬ 
vincing,  exaggeration  and  more  of  the  latter  verities  with  all 
the  ear-marks  of  truth,  our  fine  new  novelties  would  achieve 
national  distribution  in  quicker  time. 

And,  I  trust  that  I  may  add,  without  offense,  that  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  a  well-worded  comparison  of  a  poor 
thing  to  a  good  one  is  fine  salesmanship  unless  it  is  so  overdone 
as  to  arouse  suspicion. 

The  cardinal  principle  in  sound  salesmanship,  I  believe  to  be 
this :  That  every  transaction  resulting  in  a  sale  must  be  character¬ 
ized  by  mutuality  of  satisfaction  and  advantage  for  both  parties, 
otherwise  the  sale  is  bad. 

I  interpret  the  comment  by  the  late  Mr.  Ringueberg,  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  40,  page  54,  about  the  wagon  and  the  star  as  indicating, 
upon  his  part,  similar  dislike  of  vague  if  “well-worded  com¬ 
parisons”  to  varieties  generally  known  to  be  of  high  quality,  as 
a  means  of  selling  either  “poor  things”  or  “unknown  quantities.” 


I  have  no  personal  complaint  to  make.  My  interest  in  iris 
needs  no  external  encouragement  or  stimulus  for  its  maintenance, 
but  that  is  not  true  of  all  our  members.  And  these  comments 
of  mine  are  aimed  at  Bulletin  textual  adaptation  to  retention 
of  all  present  interest  and  confidence  among  the  membership  as 
a  whole  and  to  stimulating  more  interest  in  good  irises  of  what¬ 
ever  origin,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Am  I  so  Subservient  to  the  Opinions  of  Others  that  I  Abandon 
My  Best-Loved  Iris  Because  Someone  else  says  there  are  better 
Ones  ? 

Well,  I  think  I  have  answered  that  fairly  fully,  but  I  will  just 
add  this:  I  have  a  loose-leaf  record  system  for  keeping  track  of 
novelties  and  other  varieties,  not  including  such  as  have  been 
definitely  listed  as  superseded,  obsolete  or  extinct.  The  loose- 
leaf  sheets  are  Si/oxll  inches.  I  have  such  a  sheet  for  practically 
every  such  bearded  variety  named  in  Bulletins  Numbered  1  to 
45,  inclusive,  and  in  Nos.  51  and  52.  On  each  sheet,  following 
captions  such  as  Color,  Form,  Substance,  Texture,  Proportion, 
etc.,  I  have  caused  to  be  set  down  what  Bulletin  writers  have 
said  about  all  these  vital  characters  of  the  variety — of  each  va¬ 
riety.  Shortly  I  will  have  all  corresponding  data  from  Bulletins 
Nos.  46  and  51  similarly  transferred  to  these  loose-leaf  sheets. 
When  the  job  is  done,  I  can  tell  what  vital  characteristics  of  each 
variety  have  not  been  set  forth  in  the  Bulletins,  what  have  been 
satisfactorily  described,  etc.  Then  varietal  notes  of  past  intro¬ 
ductions  can  be  done  with  some  consideration  for  filling  in  the 
“gaps”  by  supplying  the  facts  about  vital  qualities  or  deficiencies, 
which  have  heretofore  not  been  supplied  or  have  been  with¬ 
held.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  or  confidence  in  any  opinion  that 
wider  public  acceptance  of  the  Iris,  or  that  the  interests  of  the 
iris  for  the  lovely  garden  subject  that  it  is,  are  to  be  advanced 
by  any  Bulletin  policy  of  concealment  of  vital  facts  about  any¬ 
body’s  variety.  My  study  of  the  varietal  information  has  gone  far 
enough  and  into  detail  enough  to  show  in  general  to  what  extent 
silence  about  vital  facts  has  been  common,  and  to  what  extent 
over-statement  or  exaggeration  about  other  varietal  data  has 
been  common  and  by  whom.  And  this  study  has  given  me  a  deep 
respect  for  more  than  one  contributor  whom  I  have  never  met, 
and  great  confidence  in  their  considered  varietal  opinions.  Simi- 
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larly,  it  has  caused  me  to  make  reservations  about  varietal  data, 
given  by  other  contributors  whose  statements  frequently  disagree 
with  the  former  writers  or  with  my  own  experience  or  both — 
always  with  due  regard  for  regional  differences  in  growth,  etc. 

Am  I  an  Athletic  Gardener  for  Whom  the  Physical  Work  and 
the  Winning  of  Prizes  Represents  the  Whole  Sum  of  Iris  Ac¬ 
tivity  ? 

Well,  I  do  precious  little  of  the  physical  work  now — sorry  to 
say.  And,  I  have  never  exhibited  any  of  my  irises. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  added  that  most  of  my  less  praise¬ 
worthy  varieties  are  growing  in  roadside  plantings — both  sides 
of  a  street  between  undeveloped  lots  at  the  rear  of  my  property. 
Hundreds  of  varieties  in  “blocks”  about  25  feet  long  and  the 
“blocks”  perpendicular  to  the  street  are  growing  there.  Each 
variety  is  accurately  named  upon  clear  labels  in  front  of  each 
block  of  it,  so  that  “he  who  runs”  can  associate  name  and  varie¬ 
tal  color,  etc.  Many  motorists  and  pedestrians  come  along  that 
road  in  the  blooming  season — so  many  in  fact,  that  I  had  to 
“improve”  the  condition  of  the  road  at  some  expense  to  accom¬ 
modate  them. 

My  surplus  from  these  last  year  went  to  Mr.  Wister,  for  Duke 
University  plantings. 

Woodbury,  N.  J. 

V  1 


CUTTAGE  PROPAGATION  OF  AN  IRIS  RHIZOME 

Wyndham  Hayward 

■  Application  of  a  cuttage  method  of  propagation  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  species  of  rhizomatous  iris  has  met  with  partial  success  during 
the  summer  of  1936,  and  indicates  the  possibility  of  some  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  use  of  this  method  in  growing  new  and  rare  va¬ 
rieties. 

The  idea  originated  in  a  study  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  P.  Traub,  of  Orlando,  Florida,  in  the  experimental 
cuttage  propagation  of  Hemerocallis  (Daylily),  and  published 
by  him  in  the  1936  issue  of  “Herbertia,  ”  pages  122-123,  the  an¬ 
nual  of  the  American  Amaryllis  Society.  The  iris  experiment 
was  begun  July  23,  1936. 

A  sound,  vigorous  rhizome  of  the  Louisiana  species,  Iris  gigan- 
ticoerulea,  was  used  in  the  experiment,  as  plants  of  the  German 
or  Japanese  types  were  not  available  in  Florida.  Further  experi¬ 
mentation  with  these  other  types  would  show  whether  this  method 
of  vegetative  propagation  would  be  successful  with  them. 

In  starting  the  experiment,  the  foliage  was  cut  off  the  rhizome 
an  inch  from  the  bud,  and  the  rhizome  cut  in  half  with  a  clean, 
sharp  knife,  lengthwise,  directly  through  the  bud.  The  halves 
were  cut  in  quarters  lengthwise  and  the  quarters  into  eighths 
also  lengthwise.  These  eighth  part  sections  were  then  cut  across 
the  middle,  making  16  pieces  of  rhizome  in  all.  Some  of  the 
roots  were  retained  on  the  pieces,  although  all  of  these  roots 
were  found  to  decay  during  the  experiment.  The  original  rhi¬ 
zome  was  eight  inches  long. 

The  pieces  of  rhizome  were  planted  in  clean  white  sand  and 
buried  flatwise  about  an  inch  deep,  roots  and  all.  The  flat  was 
kept  in  an  open  propagating  house  in  partial  shade,  for  two 
months,  and  watered  faithfully  every  other  day.  By  October  1, 
1936,  six  sprouts  had  appeared  above  the  sand  from  the  cut 
pieces,  all  of  which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph, 
taken  on  that  date.  The  new  roots  which  had  grown  out  from 
the  rhizomes  where  the  sprouts  originated  are  also  visible.  One 
of  the  pieces  produced  two  sprouts,  as  shown  in  the  center  of 
the  picture,  the  plants  being  about  half  an  inch  apart.  At  least 
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Leon  B.  Page 

Illustration  of  the  method  and  record  of  the  first  results 
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a  few  new  roots  were  developed  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  probable 
that  additional  sprouts  would  have  been  produced  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  carried  on  for  a  longer  period,  as  several  of  the 
remaining  pieces  of  rhizome  showed  buds  and  new  roots  forming. 
Three  of  the  pieces  decayed  completely. 

The  upper  part  of  the  photograph  shows  the  new  plants  sprout¬ 
ing  from  the  cut  pieces  of  old  rhizome.  Below  is  a  fresh  rhizome, 
in  the  various  stages  of  cuttage.  First  at  the  left  is  the  half 
rhizome,  to  the  middle  below  is  a  quarter  rhizome,  and  at  the 
lower  right  are  two  one-eighth  pieces.  This  rhizome  was  shorter 
than  the  one  used  in  the  experiment,  and  is  not  cut  crosswise. 
In  the  experiment,  the  crosswise  cuts  to  make  16  pieces  were 
made  at  random,  mainly  to  facilitate  placing  the  pieces  in  the 
flat  of  sand.  While  most  of  the  sprouts  came  at  the  end  of 
pieces  from  the  bud-end  of  the  rhizome,  two  pieces  from  the 
other  end  of  the  rhizome  also  produced  sprouts. 

The  writer  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  results  with  this 
method  applied  to  German,  Japanese  or  other  types  of  rhizoma- 
tous  iris  other  than  the  species  used  in  the  experiment. 

Temperatures  during  this  experiment  were  the  normal  ones 
of  the  Central  Florida  summer  climate,  ranging  from  72  to  92 
degrees  F.  The  flat  was  not  enclosed  in  a  glass  frame  at  any 
time.  The  production  of  six  strong  plants  from  a  single  rhizome 
in  slightly  more  than  two  months  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
method  might  have  practical  possibilities  in  the  propagation  of 
new  and  rare  varieties  of  iris  to  increase  stock. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
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JAPANESE  IRIS  AT  SWAN  LAKE  GARDENS, 

SUMTER,  S.  C. 

George  M.  Reed 

■  Lovers  of  the  Japanese  iris  should  know  about  the  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  these  plants,  which  constitute  the  principal  feature 
of  Swan  Lake  Gardens,  Sumter,  S.  C.  During*  the  past  few 
years  Mr.  H.  C.  Bland,  the  proprietor,  has  been  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  the  Japanese  iris,  since  they  do  exceptionally  well  un¬ 
der  his  conditions. 

The  area  of  the  garden  is  approximately  fifty  acres,  including 
lake,  swamp,  and  woodland.  The  lake  is  irregular  in  shape  and 
the  iris  beds  are  arranged  along  the  margin.  The  beds  are  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a  walk  through  the  middle. 
When  finally  completed  their  total  length  will  be  more  than  a 
mile. 

The  iris  grows  exceptionally  well,  attaining  a  height  of  four 
to  five  feet.  The  plants  bloom  abundantly,  and  the  flowers  are 
six  to  ten  inches  across.  There  are  about  one  hundred  varieties, 
covering  the  usual  range  of  color  in  this  group.  Each  variety 
is  represented  by  hundreds  of  plants  and,  during  the  past  year, 
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many  thousand  blooms  were  open.  The  flowering-  period  is  ap¬ 
proximately  May  fifteenth  to  June  fifth. 

The  iris  occupy  a  very  fine  natural  setting  along  the  shores  of 
the  irregular  shaped  lake.  In  the  water  of  the  lake  are  many 
native  and  tropical  water  lilies,  with  here  and  there  cypress 
trees.  In  the  background  are  shrubs  and  trees,  including  pines 
and  oaks.  Azaleas  have  also  been  introduced  into  the  garden, 
and  in  some  lagoons  the  lotus  is  growing.  Wild  fowl  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  area,  where  they  are  protected. 

The  garden  was  established  about  five  years  ago  and  is  still  in 
the  process  of  development.  Mr.  Bland  expects  to  include  unique 
features,  giving  a  definite  Japanese  atmosphere  to  the  garden. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  ten  thousand  people  visited 
the  gardens  in  iris  time. 
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HANA-SHOBU  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN 
George  M.  Reed 


■  The  Society  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Hana-shobu,  or  the 
Japanese  iris,  was  established  in  1931.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  two  hundred  members,  mostly  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tokyo,  but  many  sections  of  Japan  are  represented  in  the 
membership  list. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  Kihei  Ikeda,  who  has  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  the  Society’s  activities.  Among  the  prominent 
members  are  Dr.  M.  Miyoshi,  author  of  the  “Illustrated  Album  of 
Hana-shobu,”  Mr.  K.  Inoshita,  Chief  of  the  Park  Department  of 
Tokyo,  Mr.  N.  Matsuzaki  of  the  Tokyo  Botanical  Garden,  Mr. 
Nobutsune  Nishida,  Mr.  Hiroshi  Hirose,  Mr.  Chujiro  Isogai,  Mr. 
Senzo  Yoshino,  and  Mr.  Izaemon  Kodaka. 

The  Society  holds  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  summer  during 
the  flowering  period  of  Hana-shobu.  In  1936  the  program  was  as 
follows : 

June  14th-30th 

Hana-shobu  Exhibition  of  potted  and  cut  flowers  at  Hibya  Park, 
Tokyo.  The  flowers  after  judging  are  graded  and  prizes  will  be 
given  to  the  best  one  of  all,  and  a  drawing  of  the  flower  will  be 
made  by  a  famous  artist. 

June  14th 

Visit  to  Hana-shobu  Gardens.  They  are  Horikiri-yen,  Shobu- 
yen,  Kotaka-yen  and  Yoshino-yen  Gardens. 

June  21st-28th 

Meeting  for  the  study  of  cultivation  and  appreciation.  Held  at 
the  Hibya  Park  Office,  Tokyo. 

June  27th 

General  Meeting  at  Matsumotoro,  restaurant  in  Hibya  Park. 
July  4th 

Exchange  Meeting  of  the  Hana-shobu  roots  among  the  members. 
The  following  varieties  were  available  for  exchange  this  year: 
Fuji-arashi  White,  six  petals. 

Nishikigi  Dappled  purple,  six  petals. 
Hansu-no-ko  Dark  emerald,  six  petals. 
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Of  special  interest  is  the  exchange  of  plants  of  Hana-shobu 
among  the  members. 

The  Society  publishes  an  Annual  Bulletin.  The  Bulletin,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  American  readers,  is  entirely  in  Japanese.  The 
contents  of  the  Bulletin  for  1936  are  as  follows: 

1.  Frontispiece:  A  colored  illustration  of  the  best  variety  ex¬ 
hibited  last  year. 

2.  Method  of  cultivation  by  Nobutsune  Nishida. 

3.  Result  of  last  year’s  exhibition  (1935). 

4.  Essay  on  Hana-shobu  by  Kioyoslii  Inoshita. 

5.  Essay  on  Hana-sh6bu  by  Seishi  Ichikawa. 

6.  Essay  on  Hana-shobu  by  Seigi  Ishii. 

7.  Report  of  the  Society. 

8.  List  of  the  varieties  of  Hana-shobu. 

9.  List  of  the  members. 


WATCHING  ELEANOR 


Lucy  W.  Tinley 


■  One  morning  in  September,  after  the  drouth  was  definitely 
over  and  we  could  again  think  of  our  gardens  as  something  to 
enjoy  and  not  merely  as  places  to  be  watered,  I  recalled  that  I 
had  several  clumps  of  fall-blooming  iris  now  old  enough  to  blos¬ 
som.  Autumn  King,  Autumn  Queen  and  Southland  were  on  a 
slight  ridge  but  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  in  a  rich  spot  near  the 
lilies  where  her  roots  caught  the  overflow  from  the  bird  bath. 

I  examined  each  plant  carefully  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
bud.  There  had  been  a  good  season’s  growth  of  crescent-shaped 
fans.  No  buds,  but  here  on  Eleanor  was  a  fan  that  was  differ¬ 
ent — not  curved  like  the  rest  but  straight  with  a  thickening  at 
the  base. 

I  realized  with  a  thrill  that  this  must  be  the  beginning  of  a 
flower  stalk — an  event  in  my  garden  for  I  had  never  even  seen  a 
fall-blooming  iris.  For  several  days  I  watched.  Sunshine — 
rain — more  sunshine.  No  change.  Yes,  a  little  swelling  just 
above  the  root. 

With  so  many  iris  blossoms  in  the  spring  there  had  never  been 
time  to  watch  a  single  flower  stalk — to  know  where  it  started  and 
exactly  how  it  grew.  Now,  with  only  one  flower  stalk  in  the 
whole  garden  there  would  be  time  to  learn  a  few  things. 

Next  day  the  swelling  had  grown  to  a  fair-sized  bump.  Another 
day  and  it  is  a  shade  higher  and  larger.  Gently,  tenderly,  I  pass 
my  fingers  over  the  bumps.  A  bud  is  creeping  up  to  the  sun¬ 
light.  Family  and  friends  are  invited  down  the  garden  path  to 
view  the  unusual  sight  of  a  fall-blooming  iris  bud  pushing  up 
the  stem. 

About  this  time  I  discover  that  Eleanor  is  to  have  a  second 
flower  stalk  slightly  later  than  the  first.  It  is  now  late  Septem¬ 
ber.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  a  tiny  slit  appears  in 
the  upper  edge  of  the  leaf  just  above  the  bud,  splitting  to  let 
the  bud  out.  How  slowly  it  seems  to  come.  First  a  speck  in  the 
opening,  then  a  tiny,  hard  green  roll  nosing  its  way  out. 

It  is  the  third  of  October  before  the  bud,  over  an  inch  long, 
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is  entirely  free  from  the  leaf.  By  the  fifth  one  can  see  the  firm 
green  stalk  beneath  it.  On  the  eighth  the  tip  of  the  bud  is  ten 
inches  from  the  ground.  On  the  ninth,  eleven  inches.  On  the 
tenth,  twelve  inches. 

I  am  filled  with  wonder  at  this  wee  thing  that  adds  to  its 
height  a  daily  inch.  Heat,  moisture,  chemical  action.  It  sounds 
simple  enough,  but  when  all  is  explained — sugar  disk  and  starch 
disk,  color  plastid  and  chromosome — there  is  still  the  miracle 

of  inherited  tendencies  and  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  the 
living  plant. 

By  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  Eleanor  has  reached  the  sev¬ 
enteen-inch  mark.  The  curled,  green  sepal-like  husk,  edged  by 
a  faint  purple  line,  is  wound  tightly  about  the  bud.  At  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  stem  are  three  smaller  buds  which  in  turn  have 

pushed  out  of  the  split  leaf.  The  second  stalk  with  its  four 

buds  is  a  bare  inch  shorter  than  the  first. 

Within  the  tip  of  the  largest  bud  can  be  seen  a  tiny  opening, 
purple  black,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  corolla.  The  day  is  sunny 
and  warm — temperature  in  the  eighties.  “A  weather  breeder,” 
someone  comments.  “Too  bad  if  Eleanor  should  freeze  now.” 

“'She  won’t,”  I  responded  calmly.  “In  event  of  freezing 
weather  I  am  still  debating  whether  to  move  the  furnace  out  of 
doors  or  to  build  a  greenhouse  over  her,  but  I  shall  not  let  her 
freeze.  ’  ’ 

The  morning  of  the  seventeenth  dawns  clear  and  cold,  tem¬ 
perature  forty-two.  The  yard  stick  reveals  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  Eleanor  has  grown  daily  only  one-fourth  of  her  customary 
inch.  This  will  never  do.  If  Eleanor’s  growth  is  checked  too 
severely  she  may  never  open  at  all. 

I  select  four  storm  sashes,  used  on  basement  windows,  wash 
and  polish  the  glass  till  it  shines,  then  stand  them  on  end  and  nail 
them  together  to  form  a  rectangle.  The  nails  are  not  driven 
deep  and  can  easily  be  taken  out  again.  A  square  of  rubber 
roofing  is  tacked  over  the  top  and  the  little  glass  house  put  over 
Eleanor.  The  entire  operation  has  consumed  exactly  forty-three 
minutes. 

I  hang  a  thermometer  inside  the  glass  house  and  learn  that 
when  the  sun  shines  the  mercury  rises  rapidly,  but  when  it  goes 
behind  a  cloud  the  temperature  drops  to  the  same  point  as  that 
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outside.  Evidently  glass  walls  offer  little  warmth.  For  a  very 
cold  night  there  should  be  something  more. 

In  field  hospitals  doctors  place  a  lighted  candle  under  a  cot 
for  extra  warmth.  Recalling  this,  I  light  a  candle  and  Eleanor 
has  her  furnace  as  well  as  her  greenhouse. 

After  an  hour  I  go  out  to  investigate  and  find  the  thermometer 
registering  eighty-five.  It  seems  incredible  that  one  tiny  candle 
can  make  such  a  difference.  To  test  it,  I  put  out  the  candle  and 
the  temperature  drops  slowly  back  into  the  sixties. 

Now  it  seems  that  we  are  prepared  for  real  cold.  Put  in  late 
at  night  a  tall  candle  should  last  well  into  the  morning  hours. 
However,  there  is  no  immediate  need  for  artificial  heat  as  the 
eighteenth  proves  to  be  one  of  the  warm  sunny  days  that  oc¬ 
casionally  bless  us  in  autumn.  Eleanor  takes  her  sun  bath  in  a 
temperature  well  over  eighty.  Out  comes  the  camera  and  we 
try  several  views  of  the  glass  house. 

The  first  flower  stalk  is  now  over  nineteen  inches  tall.  The 
largest  bud  is  crowned  by  almost  an  inch  of  midnight-blue  tip. 
Surely  it  must  soon  unfold  in  this  sunshine. 

Another  sunny  day  and  the  tip,  to  my  surprise,  has  doubled 
its  length  and  more  than  doubled  its  width.  The  husk,  withered 
and  paper-like,  has  slipped  down  the  stem,  revealing  in  its 
opening  the  undeveloped  seed  pod  at  the  base  of  the  flower.  The 
sun  shines  gloriously  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  take  off  the  house 
roof  temporarily.  I  visit  the  place  frequently  hoping  to  witness 
the  opening  of  the  flower,  but  Eleanor  takes  her  own  sweet  time. 

The  morning  of  the  twentieth  reveals  a  huge  bud  pointed 
at  tip  and  base  but  pushed  out  through  the  center  in  much  the 
shape  of  a  spinning  top.  The  day  is  hazy  with  shifting  clouds. 
The  light  breeze  carries  a  sweet,  smoky  fragrance  too  delicious 
to  last.  A  change  is  in  the  air.  By  afternoon  the  wind  has 
shifted  to  the  northwest  and  the  thermometer  registers  a  slowly 
falling  temperature.  I  tack  an  old  mattress-pad  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  the  glass  house.  At  ten-thirty  p.  m.  I  light 
the  tallest  candle  that  I  can  find  and  trust  that  the  cold  wave 
may  not  be  too  severe. 

At  our  home  the  offices  of  the  garden  have  been  peculiarly 
my  own.  Any  yard  duties  coming  up  have  been  so  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of.  “Let  Mother  do  it.  She  likes  to.”  Now  at  last  I  am 
aware  of  a  new  and  personal  interest  in  the  garden.  There  are 
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kindly  offers  of  assistance.  Would  I  like  an  extension  cord  from 
the  garage  with  a  light  bulb  to  furnish  extra  heat?  Or,  the  late 
candle  could  be  lighted  for  me  if  I  did  not  care  to  stay  up. 
Eleanor,  with  quarters  of  her  own,  has  become  a  household  in¬ 
stitution — a  standing  that  no  plant  has  previously  achieved. 

There  is  no  frost  after  all  but  next  morning  the  thermometer 
in  the  little  house  registers  only  forty-four.  The  candle  has 
burned  out.  The  bud,  unfolded  at  the  top  shows  curled  standards 
and  falls  both  pointing  upward.  Eleanor  is  apparently  at  a 
standstill.  Who  wouldn’t  be  at  a  shivering  forty-four? 

I  hastily  light  another  candle  and  decide  to  follow  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  bringing  an  extension  cord  from  the  garage.  Soon 
Eleanor  is  basking  in  the  light  of  two  75- watt  bulbs  and  in 
spite  of  a  raw  wind  outside  the  little  house  is  again  at  summer 
heat.  This  combination  works  perfectly.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  flower  is  a  trifle  wider  open  at  the  top  by  nightfall  the 
standards  still  point  skyward. 

With  darkness  about,  the  little  house  is  a  glowing  thing  like 
a  show  window.  Eleanor,  in  the  center  of  the  stage  with  her 
tall,  proud  stalks  and  purple  buds,  is  a  charming  sight.  We  wear 
a  path  to  the  window  but  no  one  is  able  to  call  out,  ‘  ‘  The  falls 
are  down.  Eleanor  is  in  bloom  at  last.”  For  the  dark  cup  still 
points  stubbornly  upward. 

At  eleven  o’clock  we  go  out  in  a  body  to  light  the  nocturnal 
candle.  This  is  no  summer  jaunt.  The  breeze  cuts  like  a 
knife.  The  radio  forecasts  snow  in  Denver  and  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  in  our  broad  valley.  For  extra  precaution  we  cover 
the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  little  house  with  an  old  comforter. 

That  comforter  is  our  undoing.  It  almost  turns  our  pleasant 
little  drama  into  a  tragedy,  for  it  shuts  off  our  view  and  so 
prevents  us  from  knowing  what  has  happened.  At  daylight 
next  morning  I  look  out  at  a  dark  little  house.  No  light  glows 
beneath  the  comforter’s  folds. 

I  tear  into  some  clothes  and  out  into  the  yard.  The  porch 
thermometer  registers  twenty-six  and  that  in  the  little  house, 
an  even  thirty- two.  The  candle  has  burned  out,  the  light  bulbs 
show  not  a  glimmer  and  I  can  easily  feel  that  reproach  and 
despair  are  looking  at  me  from  Eleanor’s  flower  which  stands 
exactly  as  it  had  the  night  before.  A  little  lake  of  red  wax 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Christmas  candle,  but  I  cannot  under- 
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stand  what  happened  to  the  light  bulbs.  I  turn  on  the  house 
switch  and  see  the  answering  glow  outside.  Some  one  of  us, 
entering  the  house  the  night  before,  had  automatically  and 
absent-mindedly  turned  the  switch ! 

I  light  another  candle  and  the  windows  of  Eleanor’s  house 
steam  under  the  increasing  warmth.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  look 
for  fear  the  flower  will  shrivel  before  my  eyes  like  the  poor 
flowers  in  the  frosted  garden. 

The  sun  comes  out  in  all  its  glory.  From  my  window  I  see 
the  reluctant  falls  slipping  downward  at  last.  Finally  I  step 
out  to  the  glass  house  for  a  closer  view.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes? 
With  candle,  electric  light  and  sunlight  all  doing  their  best  the 
thermometer  registers  an  even  hundred.  I  am  sure  that  Eleanor’s 
reproach  and  despair  have  changed  to  pure  disgust. 

An  opening  in  the  roof  soon  corrects  the  difficulty  and  I  am 
free  at  last  to  view  the  sight  for  which  I  have  waited  so  long — 
a  majestic  iris  crowning  a  twenty-three-inch  stalk.  It  is  not 
tall  for  an  iris  nor  is  the  flower  of  unusual  size,  but  the  cupped 
standards  and  smooth  falls,  neither  drooping  nor  sharply  flaring, 
are  firm  and  substantial  looking.  Eleanor  is  almost  a  self  for 
though  the  standards  are  slightly  lighter  than  the  falls  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  color  may  well  be  due  to  the  difference  in  texture — 
standards  a  shining  taffeta  while  the  falls  are  pure  velvet. 

Purple  is  a  cold  dull  word  to  describe  this  radiant  thing  of 
sparkling  lights  and  iridescent  gleams — yet  purple  I  suppose 
it  is,  red  with  the  sunlight  through  it,  blue  when  the  shadows 
deepen,  at  times  through  the  center  of  the  falls  a  pansy-black. 
The  yellow-tipped  beard  is  white  with  just  enough  hint  of  blue 
to  blend  with  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

It  is  an  exciting  noon-time  with  the  family  home  for  lunch. 
Eleanor  is  discussed  and  viewed  from  every  angle  with  the  final 
satisfying  decision  that  she  is  worth  all  of  the  trouble  and 
lovelier  than  we  had  even  hoped. 

A  flower  is  an  exquisite,  ephemeral  thing,  holding  the  stage 
for  its  little  hour.  Eleanor  received  full  homage  during  hers. 
Then,  before  the  first  bloom  began  to  fade,  we  severed  the  stalks 
and  brought  them  in  to  bloom  the  other  buds  and  fill  the  room 
with  their  fragrance.  Only  a  cut  flower  now  with  the  days  of 
glory  in  the  garden  a  happy  memory. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO— DYKES  MEDALIST 


Thura  Truax  Hires 

■  Few  seasons  pass  without  the  question  “Why  did  not  Los 
Angeles  receive  the  Dykes  Medal  instead  of  San  Francisco  ?”  Not 
only  in  the  page.s  of  the  Bulletins  and  in  catalogues  do  we  find 
questioned  the  judgment  of  those  responsible  for  the  awarding 
of  the  medal  to  San  Francisco,  but  whenever  the  Dykes  is  the 
subject  of  conversation  some  member  of  the  group  will  usually 
raise  it. 

Now  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  directorate  I  feel  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  place  before  the  members  the  following  facts,  hoping 
they  will  be  sufficient  to  “lay  the  ghost.’ ’ 

1.  The  Iris  Society,  of  England,  instituted  this  medal  in  1926, 
the  first  awards  to  be  made  in  1927,  one  in  England,  one  in 
France  and  one  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  award  was  to  be  made  for  the  best  new  seedling  iris  of 
the  current  year. 

This  rule  was  quite  feasible  in  England  and  France,  where  it  is 
possible  for  judges  to  see  and  evaluate  the  new  seedlings  yearly. 
But  with  us  it  has  proved  a  stumbling  block.  We  all  know  how 
impossible  it  is  in  this  country  for  judges  to  see  all  the  new 
seedlings  of  a  current  year.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  see  all 
but  it  is  also  impossible  to  judge  what  the  performance  will  be 
in  our  varying  climatic  regions,  until  they  have  been  distributed 
and  tested.  Had  we  then  had  our  retroactive  rule  permitting 
five  years’  trial  this  first  award  to  an  iris  of  1927  would  have 
been  given  in  1931,  at  which  time  it  is  quite  possible  Los  Angeles 
would  have  been  chosen  as  the  better  doer. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1927  Mr.  Wister  gave  much 
thought  to  this  award,  making  inquiry  of  the  authorized  judges 
throughout  the  country  as  to  the  new  seedlings  seen  and  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  directors  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  give 
the  award  that  year.  None  recognized  more  than  he  how  futile 
it  is  in  a  country  so  vast  as  ours  to  choose  one  iris  in  a  given 
year  and  say  in  that  same  year  that  it  is  the  most  outstanding. 

At  the  directors’  meeting  in  February,  1928,  the  matter  of 
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the  Dykes  award  for  1927  was  given  serious  consideration.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  fairness  to  our  hybridizers 
the  award  should  be  made.  There  was  a  lengthy  discussion 
about  the  eligible  varieties,  Dolly  Madison,  Baldwin  and  Purissima 
being  amongst  those  mentioned.  It  was  felt  that  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  were  the  two  most  outstanding  because  they 
marked  a  decided  advance  in  one  section  of  the  bearded  iris 
group — the  plicatas.  San  Francisco  had  bloomed  magnificently 
in  1927  at  Miss  Sturtevant’s  where  it  was  seen  by  a  number  of 
judges  as  well  as  several  of  the  directors,  all  of  whom  reported 
favorably  regarding  its  performance.  At  that  time  we  had  on 
the  West  Coast  a  seedling  jury,  the  nucleus  of  our  present  group 
of  authorized  judges,  who  visited  the  hybridizers’  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  Berkeley  each  blooming  season  to  judge  and  rate 
the  blooming  plants.  They,  also,  considered  San  Francisco 
worthy  of  this  award  as  a  true  plicata.  Based  on  these  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  authorized  judges  who  had  seen  it  in 
California  and  in  Massachusetts  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  directors  who  had  seen  it  San  Francisco  was  selected  by  the 
directors  to  receive  this  first  Dykes  award. 

It  is  always  easy  to  look  back  after  the  passing  of  a  few  years 
and  to  say  “it  should  have  been  thus”  but  the  question  is  whether 
we  who  criticize  would  have  made  as  wise  a  choice  under  the 
same  circumstances. 


NOTES  ON  DUTCH  IRIS  VARIETIES 

*  In  the  photographs  that  follow  these  pages  there  is  a  visual 
record  of  the  forms  of  most  of  the  Dutch  iris  varieties  grown  in 
the  garden  here.  Even  a  casual  glance  will  show  that,  while  the 
flowers  appear  to  be  more  or  less  alike,  there  are  striking  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  size  of  the  floral  parts,  the  form  of  the  segments, 
particularly  the  roundness  of  the  blade  of  the  falls,  the  size  of  the 
blotch  on  the  falls,  the  length  of  the  standards.  In  the  color  notes, 
the  colors  are  recorded  as  from  Ridgway’s  Color  Standards  and 
Nomenclature.  The  varieties  are  listed  in  their  approximate 
sequence  of  bloom  but  the  illustrations  are  given  in  alphabetical 
order.  Some  varieties  are  not  represented  in  the  illustrations. 

A.  Bloemard — Falls  between  Pale  and  Light  Blue  Violet.  Stand- 
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ards,  Light  Violet  shading  at  the  base  towards  Spectrum  Violet. 
Blotch  Empire  Yellow,  narrow  and  longish.  Segments  rather 
pointed.  Effect  rather  bluish  except  under  artificial  light  that 
brings  out  the  purple. 

Tlico.  Wyck — Standards  and  general  color,  Pale  Violet  Blue. 
Base  of  S.  shaded  Pale  Violet,  style  arms  same.  Blotch  narrow, 
Empire  Yellow.  Plant  always  dwarf. 

S.  van  Ruysdael — S.  Pale  Violet  shaded  at  base  toward  Hortense 
Violet.  Style  arms  same.  F.  Pale  Violet.  Blotch  wide,  Empire 
Yellow  to  Deep  Chrome.  Flowers  short. 

Yellow  Queen — S.  Picric  Yellow.  F.  Empire  Yellow,  blotch 
barely  distinguishable  but  Lemon  Chrome.  Bather  unequal  in 
flowering. 

Adrian  Backer — F.  between  Pallid  Violet  Blue  and  Pallid  Blue 
Violet.  S.  and  style  arms  Pallid  Violet  darkening  to  Pale  Violet 
at  base.  Blotch  narrow,  Lemon  Chrome. 

White  Excelsior — Just  what  the  name  implies. 

8.  de  Vlieger — S.  Pallid  Blue  Violet  deepening  at  the  base  to¬ 
ward  Pale  Bluish  Violet.  Style  branches  same  as  S.  F.  almost 
white,  barely  flushed  with  Pale  Mazarine  Blue  so  that  they  look 
faintly  gray. 

Jacob  de  Wit — S.  Soft  Bluish  Violet  deepening  to  Bradley’s 
Violet  at  base.  F.  Chicory  Blue  deepening  to  Deep  Chicory  Blue. 

W.  Zuiderveld — S.  Pallid  Violet  flushed  Light  Hortense  Violet. 
F.  Pallid  Violet. 

J .  Matham — >S.  Pallid  Violet  to  Light  Violet.  F.  Pale  Blue  Vio¬ 
let  with  a  curious  greenish  overtone. 

Jan  Weenix—S.  Pallid  Bluish  Violet  flushed  Pale  Violet.  F. 
almost  white  flushed  Pallid  Blue  Violet. 

Leonardo  cla  Vinci — S.  White.  F.  Martins  Yellow  with  a  large 
blotch  that  deepens  to  Cadmium  Yellow  in  the  center. 

Poggenheek — S.  Light  Violet  overlaid  Pleroma  Violet.  F.  Light 
Blue  Violet  shaded  Light  Bluish  Violet. 

Dirk  Dalens — S.  Chicory  Blue  almost  covered  with  Light  Laven- 
der  Violet.  F.  Pale  Campanula  Blue. 

Th  erese  van  Duyl  Schwartz — S.  White  flushed  with  Pallid  Blu¬ 
ish  Violet.  F.  White  with  a  very  small  yellow  blotch. 

Willem  Verschuur- — -S.  Soft  Bluish  Violet  deeping  to  Bradley’s 
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Lilian  A.  Guernsey 


Dirk  Dalens 
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Lilian  A.  Guernsey 
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Jacob  de  Wit 
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Lilian  A.  Guernsey 


Jacob  Weenix 
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Lilian  A.  Guernsey 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 
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Lilian  A.  Guernsey 

S.  de  Vlieger 
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Lilian  A.  Guernsey 


8.  van  Buysdell 
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Lilian  A.  Guernsey 


Theo.  Wyck 
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Lilian  A.  Guernsey 


Therese  van  Duyll 


Schwartz 
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W.  Zuidervcld 
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Yellow  Queen 
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IRIS  TROUBLES 


Mrs.  Harold  L.  Medbery 

H  Many  older  varieties  of  iris  and  a  few  of  the  newer  introduc¬ 
tions  can  withstand  neglect,  but  many  finer  new  ones,  for  best 
results,  need  more  care  and  consideration  in  their  planting. 

Lime  has  always  been  advised  as  a  proper  soil  condiment  for 
iris,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  discovered  iris  do  better  without 
the  addition  of  lime.  They  prefer  a  sweet  to  a  slightly  acid  soil. 
A  sour  or  mucky  soil  would  be  impossible  for  bearded  iris  to 
grow  for  long.  If  a  heavy  soil  needs  to  be  lightened  nothing  is 
better  than  wood  ashes  incorporated  well  into  the  soil  beds. 
Wood  ashes,  compost  and  commercial  fertilizer  always  bring 
back  worn  out  or  apparently  dead  soils. 

Iris  Rot 

During  rainy  or  foggy  cold  seasons  iris  plantings  are  often 
subject  to  rhizome  rot  especially  if  they  grow  in  rich  limey 
loams.  It  has  been  observed  that  iris  growing  in  heavy  limed 
gardens  are  good  subject  matter  for  iris  root  rot,  especially  if 
the  clumps  are  large  and  overcrowded.  Iris  rot  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  a  certain  parasitic  organism,  Pseudomonas  iridis  Van 
Hall  decaying  the  rhizome  tissue  which  eventually  kills  the  plant. 

One  not  familiar  with  iris  root  rot  can  easily  recognize  it  by 
the  soft  mushy  appearance  of  the  rhizome  and  the  green  slimy 
condition  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  By  taking  hold  of  the  af¬ 
fected  stalk  it  will  pull  up  very  easily.  There  is  a  decided 
sickening  smell  to  it. 

This  rot  spreads  to  healthy  roots  so  that  affected  areas  should 
be  cleaned  out.  Whole  clumps  of  iris  are  often  destroyed  by  this 
disease  unless  it  is  checked. 

Lift  the  badly  infected  clumps  and  clean  out  all  soft  tissues. 
Clean  the  remaining  solid  rhizome,  dry  and  powder  with  cop¬ 
per-carbonate  or  Semesan.  They  may  be  replanted  into  the  old 
location,  provided  new  soil  has  been  incorporated  into  the  old 
place  and  thoroughly  mixed.  A  slightly  raised  mound  with  the 
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plants  planted  on  it  has  an  advantage  too,  as  it  provides  quicker 
drainage. 

Other  rhizome  not  so  badly  infected  can  be  scraped  off  while 
still  undisturbed  in  the  ground.  Scrape  to  healthy  tissue  then 
add  a  fungicide,  but  do  not  cover  up  the  scraped  area  with  soil 
for  a  few  days.  The  exposure  to  air  helps  heal  the  wound  as 
sunshine  and  air  are  also  cures. 

As  a  precaution  all  tools  should  be  cleaned  before  touching 
healthy  plants  as  the  use  of  soiled  forks,  knives  and  scratches  may 
be  the  means  of  spreading  disease. 

Semesan,  Copper  Carbonate  and  Sulphur  are  excellent  fungi¬ 
cides  to  use.  Rather  strong  solutions  of  either  can  do  no  harm 
to  the  roots  of  iris.  If  time  is  limited  a  dusting  of  any  one  of 
the  above  named  powders  can  be  used  and  later  a  sprinkling  of 
water  added. 

If  iris  rot  persists,  as  it  often  does  when  conditions  favor  it, 
the  entire  area  surrounding  the  plants  should  be  sprayed.  This 
kills  the  fungus  spores  which  are  only  waiting  for  proper  weather 
conditions  to  continue  their  attack. 

Leaf  Spot 

Leaf  Spot  is  more  prevalent  than  most  people  realize.  It  does 
not  kill  the  plant  but  it  does  slow  down  the  growth  and  future 
plant  increase.  Leaf  Spot  does  make  the  plantings  unsightly  and 
often  spoils  an  otherwise  lovely  garden  picture.  These  ugly 
brown  and  grey  spots  appear  at  all  seasons  when  conditions  are 
right  for  their  growth. 

The  spread  of  this  fungus  has  been  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
dealers  sending  out  infected  plants  or  neighborly  exchange  of 
diseased  roots.  If  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  quality  of  plants  each  fan 
should  be  soaked  in  a  Semesan  or  Lime  Sulphur  solution  for 
a  half  an  hour  before  planting.  After  a  planting  has  become  in¬ 
fected,  sanitation  is  the  only  method  of  control.  The  tiny  spores 
lie  dormant  around  the  plants  only  waiting  rains  and  humid 
weather  to  approach,  then  they  start  growing.  Leaf  Spot  spreads 
by  direct  contact,  air  and  water. 

The  best  way  to  control  it  is  to  cut  back  the  iris  tops  to  about 
five  inches  from  the  rhizome.  Do  this  as  soon  after  the  blooming 
season  as  possible.  Clean  out  old  leaves  and  bloom  stalks,  then 
spray  regularly  with  a  Lime  Sulphur  spray  made  of  one  pound 
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of  sulphur  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water  every  two  to  three  weeks 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  Incidentally,  this  spraying  reduces  the 
possibility  of  iris  borer  infestation  to  a  great  extent.  Spray 
the  ground  around  the  iris  as  well  as  both  sides  of  the  fans. 
Cleanliness  and  spraying  for  a  couple  of  years  may  eliminate  the 
leaf  spot  entirely.  Burn  all  cut  off  plant  material  as  soon  as 
it  is  cut,  as  this  prevents  the  wind  from  blowing  the  infected 
leaves  back  into  the  cleaned  beds. 

Mustard  Seed  Fungus 

One  of  the  newer  noticed  diseases  of  the  bearded  iris  which 
many  people  know  little  about  is  the  Mustard  Seed  Fungus. 

This  fungus  is  spreading  into  more  gardens  because  nursery 
men  and  growers  are  careless  in  selling  infected  plants.  Kindly 
neighbors  are  also  guilty  of  passing  along  this  pest,  although  no 
doubt  many  are  innocent  of  their  deed. 

This  fungus  when  active  resembles  a  fine  white  fungus  like 
web  attacking  the  plant  under  the  soil  surface.  It  is  brought  to 
our  attention  usually  when  it  is  in  the  spore  setting  stage.  At 
this  stage  it  looks  like  tiny  tan  and  brown  miniature  puff 
balls  no  bigger  than  the  size  of  a  black-headed  pin.  It  adheres 
to  the  base  of  the  fan  and  rhizome  and  scatters  on  the  ground 
near  the  plant.  Mustard  seeds  describe  its  appearance  and  it  was 
probably  named  such  because  of  its  resemblance. 

It  does  not  seem  fatal  to  Iris,  Yuccas,  Anclmsa  Italica  Drop- 
more,  Peonies,  Baptisia  and  a  few  other  perennials.  It  has 
caused  enough  softening  of  the  tissue  of  iris  so  that  iris  root  rot 
has  taken  toll.  It  is  very  serious  on  the  softer  tissued  plants 
such  as  Delphinium,  Aquilegia,  Liliums,  Canterberry  Bells  and 
many  annuals.  Infected  plants  of  these  types  should  always 
be  dug  up,  soil  and  all  and  burned. 

Mustard  Seed  Fungus  spreads  by  spores,  uncleaned  garden 
tools,  hands,  rain,  surface  wash,  dogs  tracking  from  garden  to 
garden,  newly  infected  nursery  stock  and  dropping  infected  soil 
into  a  clean  flower  bed. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  over  each  new  iris  rhizome.  If 
a  fine  white  web  adheres  to  a  rhizome  it  is  best  to  soak  the  root 
in  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  Semesan  for  at  least  a  half  an  hour. 
So  many  dealers  have  infected  planting  that  as  a  help  to  you 
and  to  them  all  new  plants  should  be  treated  for  prevention. 
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If  recent  plantings  have  become  infected  the  rhizomes  should 
be  dug,  washed,  trimmed  and  soaked  in  Semesan.  Clean  off  the 
top  soil  of  the  bed  and  add  new  soil.  The  fans  can  be  replanted 
into  old  location  and  bed  and  all  sprayed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  Semesan. 

Very  often  large  iris  plantings  have  become  infected,  then  the 
whole  area  should  be  sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  and  re¬ 
peated  after  rains. 

Garden  tools  must  always  be  kept  clean  and  never  used  directly 
from  infected  areas  into  clean  beds.  This  neglect  is  the  best  way 
to  wipe  out  of  your  perennial  borders  many  choice  plants. 

I  use  Semesan  because  so  far  in  my  experience  it  has  been  the 
only  fungicide  that  has  really  destroyed  this  fungus.  The  seri¬ 
ousness  of  such  a  fungus,  which  if  neglected,  can  persist  in  an  iris 
bed  without  much  apparent  damage  and  in  time  through  cultivat¬ 
ing  tools  involve  a  whole  garden,  causing  terrific  loss  to  the  less 
rugged  perennials,  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  What’s  a  little 
spraying  compared  to  the  wealth  of  bloom  and  color  iris  give 
to  any  garden? 


Armington,  111. 


THE  IRIS  SEASON— 1936 


Carl  O.  Schirmer 

•  The  past  iris  season,  inasmuch  as  trying  to  grow  choice  speci¬ 
men  iris  for  show  and  which  most  of  onr  enthusiasts  specialize  in 
here,  was  a  regular  nightmare;  but  in  spite  of  nature’s  forces, 
which  worked  against  us,  I  saw  some  very  wonderful  bloom. 

This  first  year’s  judging  for  me  was  a  sort  of  a  fly-by-night 
affair.  I  didn’t  realize  how  much  time  it  really  took  to  go  over 
a  garden  and  do  it  justice,  so  what  little  I  did  was  in  a  sort  of 
a  hurry,  and  consequently  I  missed  quite  a  number  of  very 
good  iris. 

On  my  first  trip  my  wife  and  I  went  to  Miss  Stoner’s  Iris 
Garden  at  Merriam,  Kansas.  We  must  have  arrived  just  at  the 
height  of  the  season  as  the  garden  was  just  full  of  visitors  and 
we  found  Miss  Stoner  very  busy  scurrying  hither  and  yon  to 
welcome  them  and  get  them  started  on  their  tour  through  the 
garden.  It  was  a  very  pleasing  sight,  indeed,  to  see  such  a  large 
number  of  iris  enthusiasts  and  hear  the  Alls  and  Ohs  as  they 
gazed  on  first  one  choice  bloom  and  then  another  and  I  know 
it  must  have  been  to  Miss  Stoner,  too. 

I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  had  Miss  Stoner  make 
the  rounds  with  me  to  initiate  me  into  the  duties  of  an  accredited 
iris  judge,  but  as  her  garden  was  filled  with  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  and  knowing  that  the  commercial  grower  has  to  “make 
ha3r  while  the  sun  shines”  on  account  of  the  short  blooming 
season  I  decided  to  initiate  myself  into  the  aforesaid  duties. 
Don’t  know  how  good  a  job  I  did,  but  possibly  time  will  tell. 

The  two  iris  that  were  outstanding  in  the  garden  in  my  esti¬ 
mation  were  California  Gold  and  Sierra  Blue.  The  first  iris 
that  caught  my  eye  as  I  looked  over  the  garden  was  California 
Gold.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  it  and  it  was  the  best 
thing  I  have  seen  in  yellows  yet.  Of  course,  I  haven’t  seen 
Happy  Days,  Lady  Paramount  or  any  of  the  newer  ones  yet, 
but  they  will  have  to  be  awfully  good  for  me  to  like  them  better 
than  California  Gold.  I  like  the  coloring,  Deep  Yellow,  and  a 
large  bloom  carried  well  on  the  stem.  I  can’t  get  so  very  en- 


thused  over  a  washed  out  yellow.  I  really  like  a  yellow  that  is 
yellow.  I  was  not  alone  in  my  enthusiasm  over  it  either,  because 
in  the  short  time  that  I  was  there  I  heard  this  question  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times:  “Oh,  Miss  Stoner,  what  is  that  beautiful  yellow 
over  there?”  and  when  she  told  them  California  Gold  they  would 
go  right  over  and  inspect  it  and  decide  there  and  then  to  have 
that  one  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  is  just  what  I  did  also.  It 
certainly  was  an  eye  catcher.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  looks  that 
well  all  the  time  or  whether  it  was  an  exceptionally  good  bloom, 
but  it  certainly  was  the  tops. 

It  also  was  my  first  time  to  see  Sierra  Blue  and  I  could  readily 
see  why  it  was  awarded  a  Dykes  Medal,  as  it  towered  majestically 
above  everything  else  in  the  garden  and  the  blooms  were  wonder¬ 
ful.  Shining  Waters,  growing  nearby,  was  very  lovely  and  every 
garden  could  use  both  of  them  very  nicely.  Others  that  in  my 
estimation  were  the  tops  were  Cheerio,  which  was  a  bright  spot 
in  the  garden  and  drew  you  right  past  others  to  give  it  a  better 
inspection.  Claud  Aureau,  a  large  variegata,  much  larger  than 
in  my  own  garden.  Coralie,  a  red  and  rose  bi-color,  was  very 
beautiful.  El  Tovar,  a  large  variegata  blend,  was  doing  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well.  Eros  I  had  seen  at  several  shows,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  it  in  the  garden,  and  I  like  it 
much  better  there  than  in  the  show.  It  seems  to  show  off  better 
in  the  garden.  Gilead,  a  beautiful  blend,  and  the  popular  Jean 
Cayeaux  were  very  attractive,  as  was  Joycette.  King  Juba,  in  its 
prime,  will  always  be  one  of  my  favorites.  Imperial  Blush  was 
extremely  good.  I  don’t  believe  that  I  will  ever  be  without 
this  iris,  as  we  folks  here  feel  a  sort  of  an  attachment  for  it. 
It  was  the  attraction  of  our  first  annual  Iris  Show  here  in  St. 
Joseph,  when  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Byous.  He  exhibited 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  it  and  it  has  drawn  admiration  at  our 
shows  and  in  the  garden  ever  since.  Marquita  was  wonderful. 
I  hadn’t  seen  it  before  and  when  I  arrived  it  had  just  started 
to  open,  and  just  before  I  left  it  had  opened  completely  and 
sure  was  beautiful.  Missouri  was  good,  as  usual,  but  not  so 
good  here  as  we  had  it  in  St.  Joseph.  There  I  believe  it  was 
unbeatable.  Pink  Satin  was  doing  fine,  but  I  like  Imperial 
Blush  better.  Possibly  it  is  because  of  the  aforementioned 
connections. 

■  Miss  Stoner  always  seems  to  have  pretty  fair  luck  in  growing 
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San  Francisco,  and  it  was  doing  nicely  too,  but  I  have  just  about 
lost  faith  with  it,  as  I  can’t  get  it  to  bloom  at  all  and  am  getting 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  Los  Angeles,  which  does  fine  for  me. 
It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  Plicatas  that  I  have  seen.  Trail’s  End 
was  dainty  and  delightful.  First  time  I  had  seen  it  and  liked 
it  very  much.  Crystal  Beauty,  Gudrun  and  Easter  Morn  were  in 
very  good  form  and  hard  to  choose  between.  I  liked  Gudrun  best, 
but  would  like  to  have  had  more  stem.  Form  and  substance  was 
just  fine  in  my  estimation.  A  number  of  other  blooms  were  very 
attractive,  but  as  our  time  was  limited  we  finally  took  our  depart¬ 
ure  very  regretfully. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  at  Mrs.  Walter  V. 
Thomas’  Bird  Haven  Iris  Garden.  We  found  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  at  work  in  the  garden.  Mrs.  Thomas  at  the  never-ending 
job  of  weeding,  and  Mr.  Thomas  trimming  the  trees  in  the  Iris 
Garden.  As  we  had  very  little  time  to  spend  here  also  and  it 
being  our  first  trip  here,  we  didn’t  get  to  do  this  garden  justice 
at  all.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were  gracious  hosts  and  made  our 
short  stay  delightful.  I  believe  the  outstanding  bloom  in  this 
garden  was  Rubeo.  It  certainly  was  a  dandy.  Wasn’t  able  to 
make  any  further  comment  on  named  varieties,  but  Mrs.  Thomas 
had  a  large  number  of  very  interesting  seedlings,  so  many  in 
fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  pick  the  best  in  the  short  time  we 
were  there.  Hope  to  give  this  garden  more  attention  at  my  next 
visit. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  visit  Mr. 
Grinter’s  garden  at  Independence,  as  the  year  before  we,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byous,  had  a  very  enjoyable  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grinter,  but  will  sure  see  it  this  coming  season.  There  is 
always  a  treat  in  store  for  you  in  his  seedling  beds. 

In  my  own  garden  here  in  St.  Joseph,  the  outstanding  bloom 
was  Missouri.  I  have  never  seen  it  better  anywhere.  Grinter’s 
Wotan  was  also  very  good  here.  Sass  iris  have  always  done 
well  with  me.  Especially  good  this  year  were  Imperial  Blush, 
Golden  Light,  Blue  Monarch,  the  Black  Douglas,  King  Juba, 
Rameses,  Waconda,  Mid- West  Pride  and  Wambliska.  Others  that 
were  extremely  good  were  Jerry,  one  of  my  favorite  reds.  This 
was  much  admired  by  Mrs.  Hires  when  she  judged  our  show 
here  a  few  years  ago.  Burning  Bronze  was  on  a  one-year  plant 
and  was  very  good.  Pluie  d’Or  is  one  that  is  always  an  extra 
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good  doer  here.  Jean  Cayeux  was  good,  but  stem  was  short. 
Alta  California,  one  of  our  fine  yellows.  Marquita  gave  me  its  first 
bloom  and  justified  my  faith  in  purchasing  it.  Crown  Prince  was 
better  than  ever  this  year.  Gudrun  had  a  beautiful  bloom  but 
on  an  awfully  short  stem.  Joycette,  Claud  Aureau,  Royal  Beauty, 
Red  Dominion,  Venus  de  Milo,  W.  R.  Dykes,  Vert  Galant,  Pink 
Satin,  Castalia,  Dauntless,  Spring  Maid,  Chromylla  and  Grace 
Sturtevant  were  others  that  were  impressive. 

Mrs.  Ella  Callis’  Wild  Rose  Iris  Garden  here  in  St.  Joseph, 
being  only  a  short  distance  away,  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
visit  her  place  several  different  times  during  the  blooming  season, 
but  even  here  I  could  have  used  more  time.  The  first  time  I 
was  there  the  outstanding  bloom  in  the  garden  was  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  Ethel  Peckham.  It  was  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
south  section  of  her  garden  and  as  I  entered  the  garden  and 
gazed  on  that  great  display  of  bloom  the  first  thing  that  my  eye 
centered  on  was  Ethel  Peckham.  You  just  couldn’t  miss  it.  I 
noticed  that  almost  everyone  entering  the  garden  noticed  it  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  as  I  did.  It  certainly  was  a  winner. 

Here  again  the  Sass  varieties  sure  stood  out.  Mrs.  Callis 
had  a  fine  block  of  Blue  Monarch  doing  extra  well.  Also  Golden 
Light,  Imperial  Blush,  Raineses,  The  Black  Douglas,  El  Tovar, 
Golden  Helmet  and  Wambliska  were  exceptionally  good.  There 
was  also  a  fine  block  of  the  fall  bloomer,  Southland,  showing 
plenty  of  good  bloom.  After  my  first  trip  if  I  had  been  asked  to 
pick  the  best  in  the  garden  it  would  have  gone  to  Missouri  with¬ 
out  any  question.  At  most  any  time  in  the  block  of  Missouri  you 
could  have  picked  out  three  or  four  that  would  have  been  win¬ 
ners  most  any  place.  I  certainly  am  strong  for  it,  as  it  really 
shows  itself  here. 

In  the  whites  Venus  de  Milo,  Wambliska  and  Los  Angeles 
were  fine.  Here  were  two  of  the  best  specimens  of  Los  Angeles 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  size  of  bloom  and  length  of  stem. 

In  the  Light  Blues  El  Capitan  and  Castalia  were  extra  good. 
Medium  Blues,  the  leaders  were,  as  I  mentioned  before,  Missouri 
and  Blue  Monarch.  Dark  Blues,  The  Black  Douglas,  Sir  Knight, 
Blue  Velvet  and  Meldoric  were  fine. 

In  the  Pinks,  Imperial  Blush,  Pink  Satin  and  Ambrosia,  Reds, 
Ethel  Peckham,  War  Eagle,  Red  Radiance  and  Dauntless  were 
real  hits.  In  Purples  the  following  were  fine:  Irma  Pollock, 
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Red  Dominion,  Waconda  and  Legend.  In  the  blends  it  was  hard 
to  choose  the  best  as  Persia,  Evolution,  Raineses,  Shirvan,  Depute 
Nomblot,  Mrs.  Valery  West  and  Grace  Sturtevant  were  all  doing 
nobly. 

I  didn’t  catch  any  of  the  newer  yellows  blooming  in  this  garden, 
but  Alta  California,  Chromylla  and  Desert  Gold  were  certainly 
fine.  There  were  also  some  very  nice  variegatas,  foremost  being 
El  Tovar,  Claud  Aureau,  Picador  and  King  Juba. 

There  were  many  others  that  were  good  for  the  season  that  we 
had,  but  these  varieties  I  mentioned  were  extremely  good  and  well 
worthy  of  mention.  Mrs.  Callis  has  a  large  number  of  seedlings, 
but  as  I  had  put  in  all  my  time  on  the  named  varieties  I  didn’t 
get  to  these  at  this  time. 

Having  some  relatives  living  in  Minneapolis  we  decided  to  kill 
tAvo  birds  with  one  stone  and  made  plans  to  go  up  there  for  a 
few  days,  ATisiting  relatives,  seeing  the  Iris  SIioav  at  Minneapolis, 
and  visiting  Schreiner’s  and  Wilkus’  Gardens  at  St.  Paul.  Robert 
Schreiner  gav^e  me  the  date  of  the  show  and  we  arrived  there 
about  5 :30  that  evening,  a  Monday  evening,  but  to  our  disap¬ 
pointment  found  that  owing  to  the  advanced  season  it  had  been 
held  seA^eral  days  previous.  I  also  found  later  that  Mr.  Schreiner 
had  also  missed  it  on  account  of  the  change  of  date,  as  he  had 
been  back  east  to  the  annual  meeting.  Had  planned  on  visiting 
both  Schreiner’s  and  Wilkus’  gardens,  but  in  my  disappointment 
at  missing  the  show  and  the  excitement  of  seeing  relatives  the 
first  time  and  the  thrill  of  seeing  the  sights  in  both  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  we  put  off  our  visit  to  the  gardens  until  the  last 
day.  We  started  for  both  gardens,  but  somehow  or  other  Ave  got 
lost  on  the  Avay.  Finally,  after  much  inquiring,  found  our  Avay  to 
Schreiner’s,  finding  later  that  we  had  gone  right  by  Wilkus’ 
Garden  without  seeing  it,  so  you  know  we  must  have  been  lost. 
When  we  arrived  at  Schreiner’s  we  found  Mr.  Schreiner  busy 
talking  iris  Avith  Mr.  A.  M.  Brand,  of  Faribault,  Minn.  Mr. 
Schreiner’s  younger  brother  took  us  around  through  the  garden 
and  after  Mr.  Brand  left  Robert  Schreiner  then  took  over  the 
burden.  This  Avas  my  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Schreiner  and  I 
certainty  enjoyed  it,  though  my  visit  there  was  entirety  too  short. 
I  intended  coming  back  the  following  morning,  but  when  that 
time  came  Ave  found  that  we  had  to  leave  for  home,  much  to  our 
regret.  On  our  Avay  back  home  we  stopped  at  Faribault  and 
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spent  several  delightful  hours  with  Mr.  Brand  in  his  Peony  Gar¬ 
dens.  He  took  us  through  the  fields  of  seedlings  and  named  va¬ 
rieties  and  it  was  a  pleasure  indeed  to  have  him  with  us  explain¬ 
ing  about  all  the  different  varieties,  their  habits,  their  failings 
and  their  good  points.  I  also  visited  his  iris  plantings  and 
took  notes  there  also. 

The  notes  that  I  made  on  the  iris  I  saw  at  Schreiner’s  and 
Brand’s  somehow  or  other  became  mixed,  so  with  a  few  exceptions 
I  will  give  these  reports  as  a  whole  from  both  gardens,  but  of 
course  the  greatest  majority  was  from  Schreiner’s.  Two  of 
Schreiner’s  Introductions  I  liked  very  much.  They  were  Golden 
Treasure  and  Beowulf.  Golden  Treasure,  a  creamy  yellow  iris, 
is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  in  this  color  class.  It  has  a  tall, 
well-balanced  stem  and  the  placement  of  the  bloom  is  very  good. 
It  seems  to  be  well  balanced  in  all  respects.  Beowulf  is  also  a 
beautiful  iris,  a  maroon  beauty.  The  iris  that  drew  my  atten¬ 
tion  more  than  anything  else  in  this  garden  was  Shah  Jehan. 
This  is  really  a  fascinating  flower  and  certainly  very  hard  to 
classify.  It  intrigued  me  very  much.  There  seems  to  be  quite 
a  bit  of  variance  on  how  this  should  be  classified,  as  a  blend, 
a  bicolor,  a  variegata  or  what  have  you.  Not  being  an  experi¬ 
enced  color  expert  or  classifier,  I  would  take  the  easiest  way 
out  and  class  it  with  the  bicolors  such  as  Dorothy  Dietz,  B.  Y. 
Morrison,  etc.  Another  iris  that  I  wanted  to  see  and  almost 
missed  was  Copper  Lustre.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  the 
last  bloom  on  the  stem  at  Schreiner’s  and  while  it  wasn’t  really 
enough  to  judge  from  it  gave  me  a  very  good  idea  that  I  was 
going  to  like  it  very  much  when  I  saw  it  in  full  bloom. 

In  the  whites  the  varieties  that  stood  out  were  Crystal  Beauty, 
Easter  Morn,  Venus  de  Milo  and  Gudrun.  It  seems  that  Crystal 
Beauty  must  be  a  good  doer  in  most  any  locality,  as  everywhere 
I  saw  it  I  found  it  very  good.  Here  it  was  doing  exceptional. 
Sorry  that  I  didn’t  get  to  see  Snow  King  anywhere.  Will  chase 
it  down  next  year. 

In  the  light  and  medium  blues  Gloriole,  Blue  Triumph,  Sierra 
Blue,  Blue  Monarch  and  Buechley’s  Giant  were  standouts.  And 
here  I  must  stop  and  pay  tribute  to  Gloriole,  which  I  had  heard 
about  and  never  seen.  A  beautiful  light  blue  with  an  overlaid 
sheen  that  glistens  like  frost.  This  is  certainly  a  fine  addition  to 
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the  light  blue  class.  I  didn’t  catch  it  at  its  best,  but  if  I  had  I 
would  possibly  be  talking  about  it  yet. 

In  the  dark  blues  and  purples  Black  Wings,  Valor  and  Red 
Dominion  were  extra  good.  In  the  blends  there  were  a  whole  host 
of  exceptionally  fine  ones  with  the  outstanding  ones  being  Gol¬ 
den  Light,  Jean  Cayeux,  Tint  0  Tan,  Mary  Geddes,  Crown  Jewel, 
Rameses,  Anne  Marie  Cayeux,  President  Pilkington,  Vert  Galant 
and  Shirvan. 

The  leaders  in  the  pink  and  reds  were  Imperial  Blush,  Rose 
Dominion,  Ethel  Peckham,  Cheerio,  Joycette,  Dauntless,  Junaluska 
and  Tiger-Tiger.  There  were  some  very  wonderful  ones  here. 

In  the  yellows  Golden  Treasure,  California  Gold,  Alta  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Eclador,  Phebus  and  Pluie  d’Or  were  ahead  of  the  rest. 

In  Variegatas  the  best  were  El  Tovar,  Vision  and  Claud  Au- 
reau.  A  few  iris  that  I  missed  mentioning  were  Marquita,  Gol¬ 
den  Helmet  and  Amigo.  Don’t  know  how  I  happened  to  miss 
mention  of  that  beautiful  blend  of  Williamson’s  ‘"Amigo.”  What 
a  beauty  and  it  immediately  went  on  my  want  list  for  the  near 
future.  See  it  and  you  are  sure  to  want  it. 

In  Mr.  Brand’s  garden,  at  Faribault,  the  blooms  that  were 
superior  in  my  estimation  were  Black  Wings,  Claud  Aureau  and 
Buechley’s  Giant. 

This  wound  up  my  iris  visit  for  the  year  and  as  short  a  visit 
as  it  was  to  me  it  was  wonderful,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
a  longer  and  better  visit  with  my  iris  friend  next  year. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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1936  REPORT  FROM  WILLIAM  MILES,  CANADA 


■  As  the  years  come  ancl  go,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
to  an  ever-growing  coteries  of  iridophiles  in  Canada  that  few 
other  perennial  plants,  if  any,  give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
flower  lover  as  does  the  iris.  From  Nova  Scotia  in  the  East,  and 
from  all  the  other  provinces  along  the  line  to  British  Columbia 
in  the  West,  reports  continue  to  come  of  the  suitability  of  the 
plant  in  many  of  its  forms  to  our  varied  climatic  conditions  and 
the  desirability  of  the  flower  in  the  garden  and  in  the  home.  We 
have,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  species  of  iris  indigenous  to 
Canada.  In  the  eastern  provinces  grows  little  Iris  Hookeri  or 
setosa  var.  canadensis.  Some  considerable  variation  occurs  but 
any  plants  I  have  ever  seen  from  Maine  are  apparently  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  Canadian  plants.  With  I.  lacustris,  however,  it  is 
a  different  matter.  This  species  which  grows  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  is  consistently  smaller  than  its  very  near  relative 
from  farther  south,  7.  cristata.  Dykes,  who  certainly  was  no 
hair-splitter  where  species  were  concerned  lumped  the  whole  thing 
into  cristata  in  his  earlier  works  but  later  apparently  relented 
somewhat  and  gave  our  northern  form  a  specific  rank.  Neither 
form  makes  much  stir  as  a  garden  plant,  but  they  are  interesting 
as  being  the  only  representatives  of  the  Evansia  Section  which 
occur  outside  of  Asia.  I.  prismatica  occurs,  so  I  am  told,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  although  I  have  never  seen  it  growing  wild  nor  have  I 
ever  been  able  to  establish  it  in  the  garden.  If  ever  any  more 
plants  or  seed  come  my  way,  I  intend  trying  it  alongside  Sarra- 
cenia  purpurea  in  a  bog,  if  I  can  find  a  bog  so  difficult  to  get  at 
and  so  infested  with  mosquitos  that  it  will  be  safe  from  vandals. 
We  have  no  laws  here  that  prevent  wholesale  rooting  up  of  rare 
plants.  Consequently  such  things  as  Cypripedium  spectabile  and 
its  rarer  congeners  arietinum  and  candidum  are  very  hard  to  see. 
None  of  our  new  horticulturists  seem  to  care  much  for  our  two 
remaining  species,  I.  versicolor  and  I.  virginica  so  they  can  still 
be  found  in  abundance  if  one  is  able  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other  or  either  from  Dr.  Anderson’s  hybrid,  I.  x  robusta. 

Dr.  Anderson  helped  the  present  writer  immensely  by  drawing 
the  attention  to  the  “yellow  pubescent  spot  on  the  falls  of  7. 


virginica,  its  longer  wavy  petals  and  its  much  longer  and  more 
tapering  ovary.  ’  ’ 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  native  species,  and  other 
species,  too,  for  that  matter.  Species  have  one  great  advantage 
over  the  complex  hybrid  forms  with  which  we  are  swamped — 
no  one  wants  a  rating  on  them !  So  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  grow 
them  and  enjoy  them  without  the  necessity  of  pulling  them  apart 
and  trying  to  put  them  together  again. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  hybrids  in  the  bearded 
section  are  the  ones  that  appeal  most  to  the  great  majority  of 
iris  fans.  And  perhaps  the  many  are  right,  for  undoubtedly  for 
color  effect  in  the  garden  and  for  ease  of  culture  they  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  In  Canada  there  are  appearing  some  really  fine  bearded 
irises,  some  few  of  which  have  had  names  attached  to  them.  But 
we  are  trying  to  urge  the  breeders  to  refrain  from  plugging  up 
the  records  with  dozens  of  names  each  year  given  to  irises  that 
are  never  heard  of  again.  If  we  can  do  this  we  feel  we  shall  have 
merited,  at  any  rate,  the  approval  of  those  whose  onerous  task 
it  is  to  keep  track  of  new  names. 

The  Siberians  are  coming  in  for  an  increasing  amount  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  rightly  so,  for  they  have  a  grace  about  them  that  is 
lacking  in  many  other  irises.  Some  fine  varieties  have  been 
raised  at  Ottawa  and  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  particularly,  but 
in  other  places  too. 

Iris  shows  are  becoming  quite  the  thing.  Your  Vice  President 
helps  as  much  as  he  can  along  this  line  because  it  is  at  a  show 
that  many  gardeners  indifferent  to  irises  have  become  infected 
with  a  virulent  dose  of  irisitis.  (I  hope  the  eye  specialists  haven T 
already  appropriated  this  term.)  Lectures,  too,  take  up  many 
evenings  and  sometimes  the  seed  sown  falls  in  fertile  ground. 

But  there  is  no  way  to  gain  converts  to  the  cult  of  the  iris 
that  can  begin  to  approach  a  visit  to  a  really  good  collection  of 
irises  early  some  morning  with  the  sun  behind  them  and  the  dew 
still  on.  Our  field  day  at  Simcoe  was  a  great  success  in  1936. 
Hundreds  of  visitors  from  far  and  near  were  in  the  garden  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  dusk.  The  cooperation  received  from 
some  of  the  real  fans  was  extremely  gratifying.  Some  stayed 
with  us  all  through  the  day,  helping  us  wonderfully  in  the  task 
of  answering  questions,  making  explanations,  pointing  out  where 
such  and  such  a  variety  was  to  be  found  and  so  on.  One  gen- 
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tleman  in  particular  asked  to  be  given  charge  of  all  who  were  ad- 
mittedly  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  good  irises.  He 
was  a  busy  man  all  day  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  leave  the  irises  long  enough  to  have  his  bodily 
needs  taken  care  of.  Some  very  ardent  fans  from  Detroit 
dropped  in  one  day  to  our  great  delight  and  we  hope  that  in 
1937  we  shall  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  more  from  across  the, 
to  iris  fans,  imaginary  line. 

Sunday,  June  6,  has  been  set  for  the  field  day  this  year  and 
we  would  like  to  remind  our  American  friends  that  Simcoe  is 
on  a  first  class  highway  about  midway  between  Buffalo  and  De¬ 
troit.  London,  where  some  good  iris  fans  live,  is  a  few  miles  west, 
and  Toronto,  which  is  also  decidedly  iris-conscious,  is  of  easy 
access. 

If  present  indications  can  be  relied  upon,  1937  will  be  a  banner 
year  for  iris  in  Canada.  Many  shows  are  already  arranged  and 
the  district  convention  of  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Woodstock,  Ontario,  will  feature  the  iris. 

And  we  hope  now  that  we  have  enough  judges  to  fulfil  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  minimum  of  five  ratings,  to  tell  you  something  of 
Canadian  irises.  But  our  sincere  wish  is  that  some  American 
judges  will  come  over  and  tell  us  how  we  “ stack  up.”  Welcome 
to  Canada ! 
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OUR  MEMBERS  WRITE 


Albicans  in  San  Antonio 

■  The  last  week  in  January  and  the  first  in  February  I  spent 
with  my  daughter  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  One  of  the  first  sights 
that  greeted  us  from  the  flower  borders  on  driving  into  San 
Marcos,  sixty  miles  from  there,  and  the  intervening  towns  was  an 
intermediate  white  iris  with  much  the  habit  of  Florentina  without 
its  pearliness.  My  daughter  had  it  on  her  dining  table  honoring 
her  mother’s  iris  interest;  pure  white,  with  a  yellow  beard;  her 
name  for  it  was  “The  common  white  iris  that  everyone  has.” 

Somehow  I  had  a  feeling  that  it  might  be  Albicans.  What 
was  my  delight  on  talking  with  Mr.  George  M.  Allen  to  have 
him  say  that  it  was. 

One  of  the  things  I  had  planned  to  do  while  there  was  to  call 
on  Mr.  Allen,  the  first  member  of  the  American  Iris  Society 
in  that  vicinity,  but  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation.  He  told  of  the  history  of  Albicans,  where  first  found 
in  Asia,  then  Europe,  and  later  brought  by  the  Fathers  who  built 
the  famous  Missions  about  San  Antonio.  I  wish  he  might  write 
an  article  for  the  Bulletin,  giving  dates  and  facts  that  I  can 
not  remember.  He  says  there  was  mention  of  Albicans  in  an  early 
bulletin  of  the  society,  but  since  many  are  visiting  San  Antonio 
each  winter,  surely  it  would  bear  repeating. 

It  is  so  common  it  is  not  appreciated,  beginning  to  bloom  in 
January  and  continuing  for  six  weeks.  Now  and  then  a  lavender 
stalk  was  seen.  This,  Mr.  Allen  says,  is  Dalmatica,  not  Pallida 
Dalmatica,  just  Dalmatica. 

Returning  home  my  son,  his  wife,  and  I  drove  north  from 
Lake  Charles  to  Shreveport.  The  swampy  areas  by  the  roadside 
were  covered  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  native  iris,  making 
us  wish  it  was  two  months  later,  when  we  might  be  seeing  the 
bloom,  but  if  we  could  have  seen  this  two  months  later  we  would 
have  missed  the  red  bud  trees  that  “magented”  the  landscape. 
It  was  quite  something  to  be  seeing  red  bud  in  bloom  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Dumont. 
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From  Massachusetts 

I  hope  to  report  my  experience  this  year  with  fall-bloomers. 
1  keep  an  iris  diary  with  blooming  dates  and  other  iris  notes,  so 
don’t  depend  on  memory  alone.  Autumn  Queen  I  have  had  four 
years  and  it  has  bloomed  in  September  each  year.  This  summer 
it  bloomed  from  August  1  to  frost,  October  1,  on  nineteen  clumps 
(1  year).  I  had  fifty-three  stalks  in  the  summer. 

Equinox  I  have  had  three  years  and  it  has  bloomed  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  each  year.  First  flower  opened  September  11 
and  bloomed  until  October  1.  Each  large  rhizome  was  budded. 
On  October  11  there  were  buds  on  Dorcas,  Hutcheson,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Olive  White,  Frost  Queen,  Jean  Siret,  Ultra  and  flow¬ 
ers  on  a  yellow  dwarf  and  a  purple  dwarf.  It  was  too  late  for 
bloom  here. 

On  Autumn  Elf  (1  year  clumps)  I  had  two  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  stalks  during  the  summer  on  158  clumps.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  clumps  bloomed.  I  had  twenty  stalks  on  thirty-five 
two-year  clumps  that  were  crowded.  One  two-year  clump  by 
itself  had  seven  stalks  during  July,  August  and  September. 
Autumn  Elf  will  not  bloom  in  summer  without  fertilizer  and 
water  enough  to  keep  it  growing  well. 

G.  Percy  Brown. 


From  Oklahoma 

Some  place  I  read  that  one  could  set  one’s  watch  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  I.  dichotoma — that  it  opened  promptly  at  two-thirty  each 
afternoon.  I  did  not  have  I.  dichotoma  then  and  since  I  have 
acquired  it  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  source  of  my  infor¬ 
mation.  That  information  is  so  definitelv  wrong,  according  to  my 
findings,  that  I  have  wondered  if  I  imagined  that  article. 

For  two  summers  I  have  timed  the  opening  of  the  blossoms 
of  this  iris  and  I  have  found  that  it  opens  at  no  definite  time 
and  sometimes  it  does  not  open  at  all.  The  more  moisture  there 
is  in  the  soil  the  earlier  the  blossoms  open.  Three-twenty  is  the 
earliest  the  blossoms  have  ever  opened.  As  the  moisture  is  used 
the  blossoms  open  later  and  later  until  finally  they  do  not  open 
at  all.  Not  until  two  or  three  days  after  a  thorough  soaking  do 
the  blossoms  begin  to  open  again.  Temperature  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  hour  of  opening,  but  I  would  not  be  able  to  tell 
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anything  about  that  as  we  have  had  consistently  high  tempera¬ 
tures  for  the  last  three  summers.  It  may  be  that  in  a  cooler 
climate  the  blossoms  would  open  much  earlier. 

Eleanor  HmL. 

A  Notice  From  Southern  California 

The  small  group  of  Southern  California  iris  enthusiasts  has 
lost  three  of  its  members  this  last  year :  Mrs.  Monroe,  wife  of 
Commander  John  A.  Monroe;  Mrs.  Dysart,  wife  of  Prof.  Russell 
D.  Dysart,  and  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Reibold. 

In  years  past  Mrs.  Monroe  has  been  one  of  our  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  '‘iris  wives,”  but  with  her  visits  to  iris  gardens  this 
last  season  she  came  completely  under  the  spell  of  the  iris.  She 
wrote  of  her  experiences  for  our  Bulletin  and  all  who  read  it 
will  mourn  with  us  that  she  was  not  spared  to  write  again  and 
assist,  as  she  was  so  capable  of  doing,  in  the  affairs  of  the  A.I.S. 

Little  Mrs.  Dysart  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  her  husband’s 
overwhelming  iris  interest  and  so  she  flowed  along  with  him, 
visiting  our  gardens  and  learning  what  was  good  in  irises.  It 
was  she  who  stood  awed  before  a  splendid  stalk  of  the  white 
iris,  Honor  Bright,  and  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  murmured: 
“Am  I  really  seeing  such  irises  or  only  dreaming  them?” 

Mr.  Reibold,  who  died  last  March,  became  interested  in  biology 
and  zoology  at  Culver  Military  Academy  in  Indiana.  He  was 
in  the  photographic  business  until  his  health  forced  him  to 
outdoor  work.  He  first  grew  and  hybridized  thousands  of  gladi¬ 
oli,  but  discarded  them  as  his  interest  in  iris  and  iris  species 
grew.  He  then  worked  at  Caltech  laboratory,  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  plant  genetics  and  had  outlined  and  be¬ 
gun  an  extensive  program  of  scientific  experiment  with  iris. 

As  a  man  he  was  exceedingly  scrupulous,  almost  leaning  back¬ 
ward  in  his  effort  to  be  honest  and  truthful.  He  was  reluctant 
to  let  seedlings  out  of  his  garden — they  were  not  good  enough — 
he  resented  the  publicity  given  some  of  his  seedlings  by  Mr. 
Duffy,  saying  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  He  was 
striving  for  perfection  and  was  his  own  most  severe  critic.  His 
going  is  a  greater  loss  to  the  development  and  knowledge  of  irises 
than  we  can  imagine,  for  he  was  still  a  young  man  and  would 
have  gone  far. 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Lothrop. 
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We  Are  lrisarians 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Rose  City,  the  growers  of  roses  are 
known  as  Rosarians.  Here  a  Rose  Festival  is  conducted  each 
year  backed  by  a  prominent  organization  of  business  men  known 
as  “The  Royal  Rosarians.” 

So  why  not  the  name  IRISARIANS  for  the  iris  growers  and 
let  the  various  organizations  be  known  as  The  lrisarians  ?  Surely, 
it  is  a  fine  name.  So  the  next  time  one  asks  your  business  or 
what  you  are  interested  in  just  say,  “I  am  an  Irisarian.” 

Howard  Weed. 

Iris  Note 

In  a  previous  Bulletin  I  expressed  a  dislike  for  the  short 
stalks  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  comparison  to  its  fine  size.  It 
seems  apparent  now,  since  it  promises  to  be  a  rather  consistent 
fall  bloomer  even  in  unfavorable  District  of  Columbia,  that  I 
must  revise  my  estimate  and  term  it  a  really  desirable  iris,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  its  fall  bloom  which  combines  good  size  on  well- 
proportioned  stalks.  It  is  not,  however,  too  free  with  bloom 
in  the  fall,  but  am  ready  to  believe  that  in  a  more  favorable  clime 

it  does  infinitelv  better  than  with  me. 

•/ 

Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff. 

Again,  the  Dykes  Award 

I  think  that  most  members  would  admit  that  not  all  the  Dvkes 
awards  have  been  conspicuously  well  placed.  As  originally  of¬ 
fered,  administration  of  this  award  was  quite  impossible  in  a 
country  such  as  ours,  and  even  with  the  modified  procedure 
of  today  there  must  be  a  good  many  headaches  in  it  for  the 
Award  Committee.  To  make  matters  still  more  difficult  for  them, 
there  seems  a  tendency  in  some  of  this  year’s  catalogues  toward 
a  subtle  influencing  of  their  choice  by  listing  new  and  glowingly 
described  introductions  as  probable  contenders  for  the  Dykes 
Award.  Admitted  that  any  of  us  who  produce  or  introduce 
new  varieties  would  be  proud  to  have  emitted  a  variety  worthy 
of  such  an  honor,  still  it  is  not  within  acceptable  ethics  to  seek 
such  award  through  psychological  suggestion  or  build-up  of  this 
kind.  As  a  mere  accredited  judge,  and  not  a  member  of  the 
Awards  Committee  I  would  be  disposed  to  remove  from  the 
eligible  list  any  variety,  however  meritorious,  in  behalf  of  which 
such  a  suggestion  had  been  thus  publicly  broadcast. 

J.  M.  Siiull. 
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J.  Marion  Shull 


0  ver-the-Garden-Wall ,  1 936 


From  California 

Most  surprising  of  the  many  things  I  learned  during  my  7,000- 
mile  iris  “ jaunt”  was  the  fact  that  while  people  are  vaguely  re¬ 
alizing  that  the  new  California  iris  are  hardy,  they  do  not  realize 
that  tender  parentage  has  been  narrowed  to  such  small  per¬ 
centages  that  there  is  no  reason  why  anything  in  the  regular  line 
of  breeding  should  not  be  completely  hardy.  The  fault,  of  course, 
is  ours,  as  apparently  we  expect  people  to  realize  this  without 
our  breathing  even  a  word  about  it.  An  appreciable  number  of  the 
earlier  California  iris  have  been  poor  doers  in  regions  where  the 
winters  are  severe,  as  William  Mohr,  a  pioneer  California  iris 
breeder,  had  used  the  imported  species  mesopot arnica  to  give  can¬ 
delabrum  branching  and  size  to  his  iris.  While  mesopot  arnica 
itself  will  not  survive  a  severe  winter,  the  first  crosses  from  this 
source  were  somewhat  more  hardy :  Amador,  Conquistador,  Coro¬ 
nado,  and  others  with  mesopotamica  as  one  parent  were  poor  doers, 
but  better  than  their  tender  parent ;  El  Capitan,  Santa  Barbara, 
Esplendido,  also  half  mesopotamica  and  others  were  generally 
hardy,  blooming  well  in  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  other  regions 
where  the  weather  is  most  severe. 
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Naturally,  California  iris  were  looked  upon  as  generally  ten¬ 
der,  yet  with  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  mesopot arnica,  the 
tenderness  feature  has  diminished  year  by  year  until  now  it  is  no 
longer  a  factor.  San  Francisco,  %  mesopotamica,  and  Purissima, 
one-quarter  mesopotamica  are  the  only  Mohr,  Mitchell,  or  Selbach 
originations  in  which  I  have  heard  of  tenderness,  excepting  of 
course,  the  varieties  fully  half  mesopotamica. 

Three-eighths  mesopotamica,  then,  is  the  minimum  amount  nec¬ 
essary  to  create  tenderness — -for  Purissima  owes  much  of  its  ten- 
derness  to  another  source.  Argentina,  its  non -mesopotamica 
parent,  being  bred  from  the  notoriously  poor  doer  Kashmir 
White,  was  far  tenderer  than  Conquistador  (half  mesopotamica) . 

Checking  with  the  records,  I  fail  to  find  a  Mitchell  or  Salbach 
iris  since  1930  which  has  not  been  hardy.  Second,  I  find  that  the 
percentage  of  mesopotamica  blood  has  dropped  off  most  rapidly. 
The  1930,  1931,  and  1932  originations  of  these  two  breeders 
showed  an  average  of  only  16  2/3  mesopotamica  blood;  the  1933, 
1934,  1935  and  1936  introductions  averaged  9.4  per  cent  mesopo¬ 
tamica  blood  per  variety.  Only  one  variety  since  1932,  (Peace¬ 
maker)  has  had  more  than  Vs  mesopotamica  blood.  This  year,  for 
instance,  includes  three  Mitchell  varieties  with  3/32,  3/32  and 
1/16  mesopotamica  blood,  one  Salbach  variety  with  no  mesopo¬ 
tamica,  and  another  with  not  over  1/32  mesopotamica. 

Of  the  varieties  from  1930  to  1935,  all  have  proven  hardy. 
Rubeo,  %  mesopotamica  has  been  a  shy  bloomer,  but  this  is  not 
altogether  due  to  its  tender  great-grandparent,  as  it  has  not  been 
too  floriferous,  even  in  California.  Even  Happy  Days,  3/32 
mesopotamica,  and  having  the  erratic  W.  R.  Dykes  as  a  parent, 
has  bloomed  gorgeously  in  all  but  a  very  few  instances. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  1933,  1934  and  1935  Mitchell  and 
Salbach  introductions  giving  the  amount  of  mesopotamica  blood 
for  each,  so  that  anyone  may  check  the  hardiness  by  their  own 
experience : 

1933 —  California  Gold,  1/16;  Sunol,  3/32 ;  Eleanor  Blue,  % ; 
Pink  Jewel,  0. 

1934 —  Happy  Days,  3/32;  Peacemaker,  Vi ;  Rosy  Asia,  %;  Brun- 
hilde,  3/32 ;  Dark  Knight,  Vs ;  China  Rose,  % ;  Neon,  Vs- 

1935 —  Naranja,  1/64;  Portola,  0;  Suntan,  1/16;  Taos,  1/16;  Na- 
toma,  1/16. 

Edward  Salbach. 
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From  California 

Regarding  sequence  bloom  for  Dutch  and  Spanish  iris,  perhaps 
the  following  table  will  be  of  interest: 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Wedgewood 

Feb.  25 

Feb. 

12 

Adrian  Backer 

Mar  12 

Mar. 

6 

Yellow  Queen 

Mar.  21 

Mar. 

6 

Hutchenburg 

Mar.  26 

Mar. 

5 

White  Excelsior 

Mar.  26 

Mar. 

25 

Imperator 

April 

18 

Apr.  19 

Apr. 

6 

Cajanus 

April 

18 

Apr.  19 

Apr. 

7 

D.  Harringh 

April 

18 

Apr.  19 

Apr. 

5 

Thunderbolt 

Apr.  24 

Mar. 

31 

In  1933,  these  irises  bloomed  in  an  elevated  bed,  moisture  insu¬ 
lated  from  the  surrounding  ground  by  six  inches  of  crushed 
rock  so  that  instead  of  lifting  them  during  the  summer,  they 
could  be  left  in  the  ground  but  receive  no  moisture.  However, 
they  were  lifted  that  year  by  mistake,  so  the  1934  bloom  was 
not  affected  by  that  change  of  culture.  In  1934,  they  were  not 
lifted,  received  no  water  from  the  time  they  ceased  blooming, 
about  May  1,  until  October  1,  when  irrigation  was  started.  At 
present,  some  are  well  up — about  a  foot,  while  others  are  just 
coming  through.  It  looks  as  though  there  has  been  good  in¬ 
crease,  little  or  no  loss  and,  so  far,  little  evidence  of  mosaic 
disease. 

The  Jap  irises  were  especially  fine  this  year.  In  one  bed  I 
had  been  in  previous  jmars  troubled  with  yellowing  and  dying 
of  the  foliage,  so  suspected  too  much  lime.  Applied  alum  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  this  year  there  has  been  no  trouble.  Both  Koko- 
no-Iro  and  Kombarin  had  fall  bloom,  which  was  almost  equal  in 
size  and  height  to  the  spring  crop. 

Of  the  Louisianas,  Fourchiana  and  Thomasii  are  blooming  again 
— not  up  to  the  Spring  standard  for  Thomasii  (51  inches  against 
60  inches)  but  taller  for  Fourchiana  (48  inches  against  39  inches). 

There  has  been  considerable  repeat  and  off-season  bloom  among 
the  bearded  irises  this  year.  Of  Mr.  White’s  seedlings  10-C-4  has 
been  especially  noticeable.  This  is  a  sister  of  Honor  Bright  and 
of  Purissima  X  Susiana  parentage.  It  is  a  white  with  lavender 
shadings  at  base  of  standards. 
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Tejas 

( Texas  Centennial  Iris) 

Lord  Wolseley  x  fulva  ( Eddie  Fannick  ’36) 
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Honor  Bright  is  a  warm-creamy  white,  with  very  conspicuous 
broad  orange  beard.  Both  were  planted  July,  1933.  Here  are 
the  bloom  records : 


Honor  Bright 


10-C-4 


f  April  8 _  1-33" 

'  .July  6  _  2-33 

Sept.  3  _  2-28 

Oct.  27  _ _  1-24 

f  April  26 _  1-36 

]  June  18  _  2-35 


stalk  5y2  dia. 

6% 

7 

7% 

6 

6 


x  51/2 

x  5y2 
x  5 
x  6 
x  5 
x  5 


flower 


The  height  of  stem  is  not  as  great  as  Mr.  White  gets  and  all 
stems  have  been  under  normal  this  year.  Natividad,  though  only 
planted  July,  1934,  has  just  come  into  bloom — 3-29-inch,  5 
branch  stalks,  4y2  x  4y2  flowers. 

John  A.  Monroe. 


Iris,  Tejds 

Hybrid  beardless  Spuria  iris  (Lord  Wolseley  X  Fulva) 

Leaves — Narrow  lance-like  and  erect,  36  inches  long,  does  not 
bend  at  the  top. 

Rhizome — Long  and  about  %  inch  in  diameter,  6  inches  between 
forks,  3  branches  at  each  furcation. 

Stalk — Stout  and  erect,  about  45  inches  high,  4  flowers  per  stalk, 
two  on  lower  brackets,  two  on  terminal  bracket,  car¬ 
ried  well  above  foliage. 

Flower — Large  and  of  good  substance,  color  a  Blue  Bonnet  Blue 
with  faint  hint  of  fulva,  in  strong  sunlight  will  fade 
to  pale  powdered  blue,  bringing  out  the  dark  lines. 

Sepals — Spatulate,  4 y2  inches  long,  iy2  inch  wide,  flaring  and 
curved  down,  dark  midrib  and  lateral  lines,  light  gold 
signal  spot,  small  white  zone,  under-part  of  sepal 
w7hitish. 

Styles — One-half  length  of  sepals,  red-purple  with  green  mid¬ 
stripe,  appendage  deeply  tooted. 

Petals — Spatulate,  y2  inch  wide,  3  inches  long,  erect  and  in¬ 
curved,  forming  a  dome,  slightly  paler  than  sepals. 

Very  hardy  and  a  strong  grower,  sizes  and  description  given 

from  plants  grown  in  a  dry  situation. 
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Eddie  Fannick. 


NOTES  ON  DUTCH  IRIS  VARIETIES 

( Continued  from  page  25) 


Violet.  F.  Light  Blue  Violet  veined  darker.  Standards  somewhat; 
hooded,  not  an  impressive  sort. 

Imperator — S.  Light  Violet  overlaid  Spectrum  Violet.  Style 
arms  same.  Crests  Pale  Violet.  F.  Light  Blue  Violet.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  filifolia  hybrid,  not  a  Dutch  iris. 

Abraham  Storck — S.  Pale  Violet  darkening  towards  Spectrum 
Violet.  Style  branches  same.  F.  Pale  Blue  Violet  shaded  Light 
Blue  Violet.  Very  “blue”  in  effect. 

D.  Harringh — General  effect  like  a  paler  Therese  Schwartz  but 
a  more  spreading  flower.  S.  White  flushed  Pallid  Violet  Blue.  F. 
and  style  branches  between  Pale  Sulphur  Yellow  and  White. 
Blotch  small. 

Gerritt  van  Rees — A  very  large  flower.  S.  edges  Pallid  Violet 
deepening  through  Light  Violet  to  Spectrum  Violet.  F.  Pallid  Blue 
Violet  almost  entirely  overlaid  with  Pale  Violet.  Blotch  large,  a 
little  paler  than  Empire  Yellow. 

Golden  Glory — S.  Lemon  Yellow  overlaid  Empire  Yellow.  F. 
Empire  Yellow  overlaid  Light  Cadmium  Yellow. 

Golden  Bronze — S.  Pale  Wistaria  Violet  on  edges  as  all  the  rest 
is  covered  with  Bradley’s  Violet.  F.  Olive  Ochre  shaded  on  the 
edges  toward  Ecru  Olive.  Hafts  purplish.  Blotch  Light  Cad¬ 
mium  Yellow. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

All  of  the  dealers  listed  below  are  members  of  The  American 
Iris  Society.  If  you  are  buying  iris  for  your  garden,  it  should  be 
your  particular  pleasure  to  make  your  purchases  from  the  dealers 
who  have  worked  with  and  supported  your  society.  Your  officers 
and  directors  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  list.  They  also 
ask  a  favor.  When  you  order,  tell  the  dealer  you  saw  his  name  in 
the  Bulletin  and  do  him  a  favor  by  not  asking  for  a  catalog 
unless  you  mean  business. 


CARL  STARKER  CARDENS 

ROCK  PLANTS 
and  IRIS 

JENNINGS  LODGE  OREGON 


LEO  J.  EGELBERC 

Grower  IRISES  Breeder 
New  Price  List  Ready  in  May 

142  South  Sixth  Street 
LA  CROSSE  WISCONSIN 

Fairmount  Iris  Gardens 

Introducer  of  the  Washington  Hybrids 
of  the  Southern  States  Irises 

Specialists 

Irises,  Oriental  Poppies  and 
Hemerocallis 

LOWELL  MASSACHUSETTS 


FILLMORE  CARDENS 

FINE  IRIS ,  PEONIES  AND 
PERENNIALS 

Mrs.  Mabel  Wernimont 
OHIOWA  NEBRASKA 

C.  H.  HALL 
Iris  Novelties 

Description  List  on  Request 


THE  IRIS  CARDEN 

Only  the  Finest  Bearded  Iris 

DOROTHY  STONER 
MERRIAM  KANSAS 

KENWOOD 
IRIS  CARDENS 

The  best  in  iris,  hemerocallis  and 
peonies. 

MRS.  J.  F.  EMIGHOLZ 
R.R.  10,  Box  166,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LONGFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Williamson  Originations 

Best  Bearded  Varieties  and  Species 
BLUFFTON  INDIANA 


MAPLE  VALLEY 
IRIS  CARDENS 

The  best  of  the  old — 

The  cream  of  the  new 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting 
MAPLETON  IOWA 

MILLIKEN  IRIS  CARDENS 

Introducers  of  Sierra  Blue, 
the  new  Dykes  Medal  winner. 

PASADENA  CALIFORNIA 


INGOMAR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


970  New  York  Ave. 


OVER-THE-GARDEN  WALL 

Offers  Outstanding  Varieties  of 
IRIS 

Oriental  Poppies 
Hemerocallis  Peonies 

WEST  HARTFORD  CONN. 

DR.  THIMLAR’S  NURSERY 

"The  World’s  Best" 

IRIS  —  PEONIES  —  POPPIES 
AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Fort  Wayne  Indiana 

ANSON  W.  PECKHAM 

SELECT  IRISES 

Skylands  Farm 

STERLINGTON  NEW  YORK 

THOLES  GARDENS 

Growers  and  Breeders  of 

FINE  IRIS 

2754  -  45th  Avenue,  S.  W. 

SEATTLE  WASHINGTON 

QUALITY  GARDENS 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison 

Newest ,  Rarest  and  Finest  Iris 

FREEPORT  ILLINOIS 

BEST  AND  NEWEST  IRISES 

Rhizomes  Irrigated  .  y 

and  Sun  Ripened 

)  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

RIVERVIEW  CARDENS 

A.  J.  WILKUS  &  SONS 

Irises  —  Peonies  —  Gladiolus 

Largest  Growers  of  Fine  Irises  in 
the  Mid-West 

ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 

Wassenberg’s  Catalog  Free 

Listing  over  1300  of  the  Best  Irises, 
Peonies,  Poppies  and  Hemerocallis 

CHAS.  F.  WASSENBERG 

VAN  WERT  (Peony  Center  U.  S. )  OHIO 

CARL  SALBACH 

Introducer  of  Mitchell  Iris 

Also  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  and  Seeds 

657  Woodmont  Avenue 
BERKELEY  CALIF. 

EVERYTH  1  NG 
Worthwhile  in  Irises 

ROBERT  WAYMAN 

Bayside,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Schreiners’  Iris  Cardens 

A  Selected  Listing  of  Finest 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
VARIETIES 

Box  100,  Riverview  Station 

ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 

WILD  ROSE  IRIS  CARDEN 

Mrs.  Ella  W.  Callis 

Specialties,  Rare  Bearded  and 
Beardless  Iris 

ROUTE  5  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Smiley’s  Water  Gardens 

ALL  SASS  PRODUCTIONS  AND 
OTHER  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SEWARD  NEBRASKA 

Edgewood  Iris  Cardens 

Mrs.  Bess  L.  Shippy 

Large  Rhizomes ,  Tested  Novelties 
and  Standard  Varieties 

LOCKPORT  NEW  YORK 

IRIS  SPECIALISTS 


For 

SOUTHERN  IRIS 

from 

The  Finest  Collection  of 
Named  Varieties  in 
Existence 

Address: 

E.  A.  MclLHENNY 

AVERY  ISLAND 
LOUISIANA 


PROFITABLE  PEONIES 

Only  best  of  old  and  new  varieties  at  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  Fine  quality  roots,  liberally 
graded.  Our  catalog  names  best  commercial 
cut-flower  varieties,  and  gives  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  instructions. 

HARMEL  PEONY  COMPANY 

Growers  of  Fine  Peonies  Since  1911 

BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


FISHER  FLOWERS 


Germantown  Tennessee 

HYBRID  DAY  LILIES 

AMARYLLIS . $  .35 

FLAVA  MAJOR . 35 

J.  A.  CRAWFORD . 75 

MANDARIN . 50 

PATRICIA .  1.50 

IMPERATOR  .  1.00 

J.  R.  MANN . 75 

MARGARET  PERRY  ...  .25 

RADIANT . 50 

DAWN . 50 

IRIS  PERRY . 75 

LADY  HESKETH . 75 

OPHIR . 75 


Mixed  Seedlings  grown  from  New 
Hybrids  —  #2.50  doz. 


J.  MARION  SHULL 

Artist ,  Plant  Breeder,  Specializing  in 

Jris 

207  Raymond  Street  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Productions  include  Coppersmith,  Dune 
Sprite,  Elaine,  Julia  Marlowe,  L’Aiglon, 
Moon  Magic,  Morning  Splendor,  Nocturne, 
Phosphor,  Sequoiah,  Sylvia  Lent,  Tropic 
Seas,  Waterfall. 

Author,  “Rainbow  Fragments,  A  Garden 
Rook  of  the  Iris.’’  Price  $2.00 


THE  CLEN  ROAD  IRIS 
GARDENS 

have  been  closed  for  business 

Grace  Sturtevant 

WELLESLEY  FARMS 


MASS. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 

INVITES 

MEMBERS  of  the  American  Iris  Society  who  also  enjoy  roses  to 
unite  with  it  in  improving  and  furthering  the  enjoyment  of 
roses  throughout  the  world. 

The  American  Rose  Annual,  sent  to  each  member  every  year, 
describes  all  the  new  roses  and  is  packed  with  information  and  in¬ 
spiration  for  rose  growers. 

The  American  Rose  Quarterly  deals  with  current  exhibitions,  meet¬ 
ings,  rose  pilgrimages,  roster  of  members,  etc. 

"What  Every  Rose  Grower  Should  Know,”  the  Society’s  book 
of  instructions  for  rose-growing,  is  sent  to  each  member. 

The  Committee  of  Consulting  Rosarians  will  give  free  advice  on 
all  rose  subjects. 

Dues  $3.50  per  Year;  Three  Years  for  $10.00 

Address 

SECRETARY,  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

UNTIL  the  preset  issue  of  the  New  Peony  Manual  is  exhausted 
the  Directors  of  the  American  Peony  Society  have  reduced  the 
price  to  $3.15,  delivered.  This  is  a  reduction  of  50%  from  former 
price  and  was  prompted  to  meet  present  conditions  and  make  it  possible 
for  every  garden  lover  to  obtain  a  copy,  which  at  present  price  is 
below  cost  of  production. 

This  manual  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind  and  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  any  peony  admirer.  Membership  in  the 
American  Peony  Society,  four  splendid  bulletins,  together  with 
the  peony  manual  for  $6.00. 

Act  quick  if  you  desire  a  manual  as  at  this  low  price  we 
expect  to  soon  dispose  of  the  balance  of  books  on  hand.  Address 
all  communications  and  remittances  to: 

W.  F.  Christman,  Secretary , 

American  Peony  Society, 

Northbrook,  Ill. 


' 
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